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Editorial Comment on Psychological Trends 


Counseling psychology must become aware that one aspect of the history of psy- 
chology is ending and another beginning. Disillusionment with psychoanalytic concepts, 
even including the latest emphasis on ego psychology, is being more frequently ex- 
pressed, if not in the literature then in oral discussion. In its place there appears to 
be emerging a return to earlier and perhaps more fundamental conceptualizations of 
human behavior. This is an instance of history taking up where it left off in a previous 
period. I refer not so much to a neo-behaviorism as to a revitalization in the employ- 
ment of principles of learning, albeit at a high level of complexity. 


In any event there are increasing signs of an emphasis on the situational deter- 
minants of behavior, role reinforcement, and the like, to a point where at least one 
psychologist has referred to the counselor as a counseling machine. The effectiveness 
of various forms of behavior and thought control (propaganda, brainwashing, advertis- 
ing, censorship) have implications for counseling where the stated objective is fre- 
quently the opposite of control. The point is that behavior control cannot be avoided, 
only understood. With acceptance of this inevitability the counseling psychologist would 
do well to seek in social psychology some assistance with his theoretical and practi- 
cal problems. 


Interchange between clinical and counseling psychology has been profitable, but 
it is now time for both to cross-fertilize with social psychology. While occasionally we 
may find some utilization of social psychology concepts, this has been minimal. A pur- 
poseful restudy of social psychology holds the possibility of being most productive. 
This Journal has shown a modest awareness of the significance of social psychology 
by its account of the LSU Symposium on Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior and 
the publication of an article on a Theory of Vocational Choice by Holland which makes 
some use of a social psychological approach to theory, among others. Wrenn in a 
previous editorial makes reference to sociological theories as “early comers” in the field 
of Vocational Choice Theory. However, no theory has as yet taken both psychological 
and social factors fully into account. 


While these examples show an awareness of social and sociological factors in 
counseling, there has been no breakthrough which incorporates optimally both in- 
dividual and social psychological concepts. Administrative attempts by some insti- 
tutions have taken the form of employing social psychologists but these efforts have 
not yet been particularly fruitful, largely because no concomitant attempts have been 
made at an amalgamation with other types of psychologists. One attempt to do the 
latter has been underway for a two-year period at Palo Alto and shows considerable 
promise (a group now establishing without suggestion or assistance its own vocational 
counseling service). We urge the counselor to review the contributions of social psy- 
chology and to be mindful in counseling individuals of the significance for them of such 
social events as meeting new people, maintaining continued relations with old acquaint- 
ances, improving social skills, the needs to be lead or to lead, the need to be associated 
with small or large groups. 

Thomas E. Kennelly 
VA Hospital 
Palo Alto, California 
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Research Explorations in the Realm of Choice 
Leona E. Tyler’ 


University of Oregon 


My central concern as a psychologist 
has been the study of the individual. I am 
interested especially in those characteris- 
tics that differentiate one person from an- 
other — that make each person unique. No 
one body of knowledge in psychology cov- 
ers this topic completely, though individ- 
ual differences, counseling, mental test- 
ing, development, and many other special 
courses touch upon it. 

My search for the sources of individual- 
ity has led me to question whether the 
structures we have imposed upon the 
fields of psychology I have named are 
really adequate. Several years ago I at- 
tempted to review all my experience in 
trying to understand individual persons 
and see if I could not come up with some 
new approach to research in this area. Out 
of these cogitations came an idea that I 
have set forth elsewhere—that the core of 
individuality consists of a person’s choices 
and the way he organizes them. I then set 
out to devise some method for investigat- 
ing these patterns of choices. This led me 
into what has turned out to be the most 


fascinating research undertaking of my 
life.? 


Choice Patterns—a New Technique 


I decided to use mainly items with which 
I was very familiar from previous research 
on interest measurement. I have tried out 

1Presidential address to the Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association, September 3, 1960. 

2The research on which this paper is based 
was supported by grants from the Public Health 
Service and from the University of Oregon Gradu- 
ate School. I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion to the research assistants who have contrib- 
uted valuable ideas as well as hours of service 
to the project, Clarence J. Dunkleberger, Lila 
McQueen, and Dean McQueen. 


four types of item, but only for “Ocvcupa- 
tions” and for “Leisure Time Activities” 
have the data been analyzed up to now. 
The procedure used is a combination of 
methods drawn from interest measurement 
and from research on concept formation. 
It has three steps. The subject sits down 
in front of a board on which 100 names of 
occupations, each printed on a separate 
little card, are arranged in a standard or- 
der. I give him a little preliminary expla- 
nation about the purpose of the study and 
then say: “I would like you to place over 
here in the Would Not Choose column all 
of the occupations you see as out of the 
question for a person like you and to place 
in the Would Choose column those you 
can see as possibilities for a person like 
you. If you can’t make a decision, place 
the card under No Opinion.” I deliberately 
refrain from using the words “Like” and 
“Dislike” because I wish to leave him free 
to use other bases for choice and rejection 
if he wishes. People do not always choose 
to do just what they like or refrain from 
doing what they dislike. I instruct him 
that he need not let practical considera- 
tions influence his choices, but I do not 
tell him to ignore considerations of ability 
as the directions on the Strong blank do. 
I want to leave him free to use this if he 
wishes. 


When the subject has completed the 
preliminary sorting, the second step be- 
gins. I remove the “No Opinion” items 
from the board and then say to him: “Now 
I would like you to break up these big 
groups into smaller groups of occupations 
that for some reason go together in your 
mind. Place those you reject for one rea- 
son into one group, those you reject for 
another reason into a second group, and 
so on. On the positive side, place those 
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you would choose for one reason in one 
group, those you would choose for another 
reason in a second group, and so on. There 
are no rules about the number of groups 
you should come out with or about the 
number of cards in each group.” 

After the subject has finished this sec- 
ond step, I ask him to tell me what it is 
that each of his groups represents. I record 
on the data sheet the label or explanation 
he gives for each and the numbers of the 
items he classifies together under this 
heading. At this stage it is possible to car- 
ry on enough inquiry to make sure that 
I understand what he means by the dis- 
tinctions he makes. Finally I ask him which 
of the negative groups and which of the 
positive groups he sees as most important 
for him. We then go through the same pro- 
cedure with the set of leisure time activ- 
ities. 

What one gets out of this situation is a 
highly complex delineation of some as- 
pects of the subject’s personality that are 
not revealed by the psychological testing 
methods we ordinarily use. Perhaps the 
best way of demonstrating what these as- 
pects are is to present to you one of the 
descriptive accounts of individuals I have 
written for another purpose. For the time 
being, please suspend any skepticism you 
may have about how one makes inferences 
like this from the data and how sound 
they are. 


A Sample Interpretation 


This person appears to be an active dynamic 
sort of individual who goes out to meet life 
rather than wait for things to happen to him. He 
uses many aspects of his own past experience in 
making his judgments—courses and tasks at which 
he has -been successful or not so successful, what 
he has heard from family members and friends. 
One gets the impression that he is a realist, not 
a daydreamer. He is perfectly willing to accept 
his own limitations as well as his assets. In addi- 
tion to knowing himself in this way, he tries to 
understand other people, through conversation, 
through reading stories and plays, and through 
keeping in touch with economic and_ political 
trends in the world. This interest in other peo- 
ple is not that of a social worker, teacher, or re- 
former, however. He does not particularly wish 
to change or help them, though his attitude re- 
flects a general good will. He differentiates clear- 
ly between masculine and feminine roles and 
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does not see himself in any of the jobs or actiy- 
ities he classifies as feminine. 

One of the main kinds of motivation reflected 
in the choices is the determination to build a suc- 
cessful career. With his high general awareness 
of other people’s views and attitudes, he knows 
which kinds of occupations are low in our status 
system and avoids these entirely. He is also 
very much aware of the gradations within any 
one occupation and wishes to get himself into 
a top position as soon as possible. Thus he 
would avoid fields in which advancement is slow. 
Money is of some importance to him. He sees the 
best possibility of achieving his goals in a sell- 
ing occupation, but politics, newspaper work, 
some kinds of art work, medicine, and several 
other specific kinds of occupation also have some 
appeal. His tendency to evaluate types of work 
in terms of the opportunities for quick advance- 
ment they present shows up also in his rejection 
of radio work because of its decreasing impor- 
tance. He decisively rejects routine office work, 
teaching, and things for which he has no talent. 

In addition to this striving for success, another 
principal type of motivation is in evidence. It 
is important to him to enlarge his own experience 
in all sorts of ways. Sports, physical adventure, 
intellectual stimulation, new sensations of all 
kinds, travel, exploration—all of these things 
make a strong appeal. It is probably significant 
that with all his emphasis on career, he includes 
in his plans for his life a broad range of leisure 
activities. Among these he rejects only sedentary 
kinds of cultural activity and precision work with 
tools as a hobby. He includes in his choices ath- 
letic and social pursuits and the things one must 
do to keep his home and personal affairs in order. 

If any conflict arises, this may be its source. 
Can one achieve the kind of success he seeks and 
still maintain the breadth of interest he values? 
There is a sort of “Cash McCall” quality about 
this record. 


General Research Plan 


How can we organize research on ma- 
terial like this so as to determine how 
much emphasis we are warranted in plac- 
ing upon it? How can we find a place for 


it within the body of theoretical knowl- 


edge about individual differences and per- 
sonality that we apply in counseling? The 
difficulty is that differences of many kinds 
occur simultaneously. I can only begin to 
give you an impression of how many 
sorts of variation there are. Subjects dif- 


fer in the general way they go about the } 


task—their quickness, decisiveness, satis- 
faction. They differ widely in the extent 
to which they use the three categories— 
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positive, negative, and undecided. They 
differ in the difficulty they experience in 
carrying out the three steps. Some proceed 
with great certainty to make the first dis- 
tinction between positive and negative 
items but are all at sea when asked to 
break them up into groups. Still others 
manage the grouping without any diffi- 
culty, but find it almost impossible to put 
into words what the basis of the grouping 
was. Some use very few groups, others an 
extremely large number. Some make very 
fine distinctions between subcategories 
within larger categories, distinguishing, 
for example, between three or four varie- 
ties of boring activities or three or four 
varieties of creative work. Some use their 
past experience as a basis for the distinc- 
tions they make, others rely largely on 
their evaluations of their own talents, still 
others on simple statements of interest or 
aversion. In many cases well-organized 
systems of values are in evidence—deep- 
seated attitudes about the meaning and 
purpose of life. In a few cases there seems 
to be complete confusion. The person gives 
an impression of never having made a 
choice before with regard to his own life 
plans. These are only a few of the aspects 
of individuality one must deal with here. 


My plans for analyzing the data were 
based on reliability and validity concepts, 
but I realized that I would have to work 
out ways of applying them to this material 
that did not lend itself to the ordinary 
psychometric procedures. The basic data 
were obtained from a general psychology 
class of about 150 members. As a require- 
ment of the course, each student was asked 
to make his contribution to research by 
signing up for a choice pattern interview. 
I did not want to limit a study on choice 
to subjects who would volunteer. There 
are, of course, other sorts of limiting fac- 
tors in a sample like mine arising from 
whatever selective processes place some 
students in general psychology classes. 
During the winter term when the study be- 
gan, each subject dealt with the “Occupa- 
tions” and the “Leisure Activities” sets of 
items. During spring term, approximately 
three months later, each of the original 
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subjects who was still in the same general 
psychology section was asked to come in 
for a second period. Half of these subjects 
repeated the “Occupations” test, the other 
half repeated the “Activities” test. In addi- 
tion, each person responded to one or the 
other of two new sets of items, “Commun- 
ity Organizations” or “First Names.” The 
data I have worked with and that form 
the basis for this paper are the “Occupa- 
tions” and “Activities” results. 
Stability of Patterns 

The first main issue is the stability of 
the responses over time. That was the rea- 
son for the retest procedure. In dealing 
with this question, I have worked first 
with the aspects of an individual’s per- 
formance that could be measured or count- 
ed. These aspects of behavior, the extent 
to which negative or positive choices pre- 
dominate, the tendency to use broad or 
narrow classifications, seem to represent 
a kind of personal style used in dealing 
with choice situations. If you examine 
Table 1, you will see that they show a fair 
amount of stability. The lowest of the cor- 
relations for any of these variables was .46, 
the highest .94. While these figures are 
somewhat lower than we expect from well- 
designed mental tests, they are high enough 
to demonstrate that something other than 
chance is at work. The probability con- 
nected with the ¢ value of the lowest of 
these 1’s is less than .01 for the number of 
cases on which it is based. 


Table 1 


Stability of Choice Pattern Behavior 
over Three-Month Interval 
(Objective Indices) 











Occupations Activities 
N=35 N= 28 
r r 
Number of Negative Items .69 79 
Number of Positive Items 81 94 
Number of No Opinion Items  .64 .66 
Number of Negative Categories .62 73 
Number of Positive Categories .56 67 
Number of Items in Largest 
Negative Category .66 50 
Number of Items in Largest 
Positive Category 71 46 
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Dealing with the content or meaning of 
the responses posed a much more difficult 
problem than dealing with these stylistic 
variables. A number of methods were tried 
out before something workable was hit 
upon. The decision I finally made was to 
write down for each protocol as many 
statements as I could about the person, 
statements similar to those I had been 
making in the descriptive sketches. Evi- 
dence for these inferences about the per- 
son could come from any part of his per- 
formance — the items he classified togeth- 
er, the labels or explanations he gave, his 
extra or incidental comments, his attitude 
and behavior during the test situation. In 
order to find out how stable such infer- 
ences about the person would be over the 
three-month interval, I first masked out 
the name and identifying information at 
the top of each paper, threw the winter 
and spring protocols into the same pool 
and randomized them using random num- 
bers. I then analyzed each one, writing 
down the interpretations for each without 
knowing whether it was a first or second 
protocol. Only when this was all done did 
I remove the masking strips, pair up the 
two papers for each person, and check to 
see how many of the statements I had 
made were identical or very nearly so in 
meaning. These percentages turned out 
to be 61 for Occupations and 54 for Ac- 
tivities. 

According to one optimistic way of re- 
garding these figures, since common var- 
iance in correlational studies is considered 
to be the square of the correlation coeffi- 
cient, these proportions that directly meas- 
ure common variance would be equivalent 
to r’s of about .78 in the case of Occupa- 
tions and .73 in the case of Activities. But 
I was bothered by recollections of studies 
done at various times by various persons 
indicating that personality sketches lack 
uniqueness, that they tend to fit anybody. 
I asked myself how much similarity in 
these statements based on the content of 
a subject’s sortings one ought to expect by 
chance. There seems to be no theoretical 
basis on which to rest the answer to this 
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question, so I collected some empirical 
data. 

Going back to my table of random num- 
bers, I matched up some chance pairs 
from the different subgroups of papers 
with which I had been working: girls on 
activities, girls on occupations, boys on 
activities, and boys on occupations. In 
fourteen such random pairings of data 
sheets, the highest percentage of agree- 
ment obtained was 30, the lowest 20. The 
sample percentages seem to vary within 
a narrow range. Both the mode and the 
median were 24. I realize that this num- 
ber of samples is not enough to establish 
a chance distribution with any certainty, 
but the task of repeatedly putting together 
new chance samples and then checking 
them for agreement was one of which I 
tired quickly. It was clear to my subjective 
judgment that these chance pairs of in- 
terpretations were nowhere nearly as much 
alike as the two interpretations I had made 
for the same person. If we assume that 
the amount of agreement to be expected 
by chance is 24 per cent, then 54 per cent 
is significantly different from it and 61 
per cent still more so. 

The most interesting aspects of this sta- 
bility analysis cannot be expressed in num- 
bers. It was clear that even in cases where 
the number of similar statements for a 


subject was comparatively low, there were | 


few, if any, real contradictions. What hap- 
pened was that each person expressed cer- 
tain things about himself on the first oc- 
casion. On the second occasion, he re 
peated some of these but supplemented 
them with some other things he had not 
mentioned the first time. This means that 
one obtains a more comprehensive pic- 
ture of the person if he takes both per- 
formances into account. This was not true 
for the chance pairs. In these, conflicting 
statements such as “rejects science” vs. 
“likes science” were fairly frequent. 

One other kind of stability analysis was 
made. I was interested in how many items 
would be classified in the same general 
category—negative, positive, or no opinion 
—on the two occasions. On the occupations 
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test these percentages turned out to be 
83 for negative choices, 74 for positive, and 
31 for no opinion. On the activities test, 
the proportions were 68 for negative, 77 for 
positive, and 41 for no opinion. It is clear 
that these: initial sortings are fairly con- 
sistent from time to time except for items 
placed in the “no opinion” group. 

All of these various methods of deter- 
mining how stable subjects’ responses are 
over a three-month interval indicate that 
some individuals change much more than 
others do. Casual inspection of the proto- 
cols suggests that the rich, meaningful 
records show more shifts than the meager 
ones do. This is in line with some other 
evidence we have picked up in our study 
of interest development. It is a point wor- 
thy of further study. 


Effects of Different Sets of Items 


The second major question around 
which some of the work has been organ- 
ized is the extent to which data obtained 
from the sorting of different kinds of 
items reveals similar things about subjects. 
Table 2 summarizes what I have found out 
about this so far. Most of the correlations 
are significant, but not nearly so high as 
the stability coefficients. The content 
analysis produced only about half as many 
similar statements. This finding also is 
clearer qualitatively than quantitatively. 
Subjects do not go about their choices of 
leisure activities in the same manner as 
their choices of occupations. They differ 
markedly in the importance they attach to 
these two spheres of life. Generally speak- 
ing, girls seem to express their identities 
better through the leisure choices, boys 
through the occupations, but there are 
many individual variations. These findings 
would suggest that more than one variety 
of item be used when choices are being 
explored, and that research on many other 
kinds of items should be carried on. I 
have a number of ideas for kinds of items I 
hope eventually to try. 


Problems in Validity Determination 


Everything we have considered so far 
could be classified under the general head- 
ing of reliability. As all good mental test- 
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Table 2 


Consistency of Choice Pattern Behavior 
Occupations vs. Activities Items 
(Objective Indices) N = 105 








Number of Negative Items 35 
Number of Positive Items 44 
Number of No Opinion Items 62 
Number of Negative Categories A8 
Number of Positive Categories 52 
Number of Items in Largest 

Negative Category 40 


Number of Items in Largest 
Positive Category 


*All except this significant at .01 level. 


AS ie 





ers know, the questions related to validity 
are even more important. In this area I 
do not as yet have much to report. The 
reasoning that undergirded the original 
study was that choice behavior of this 
sort should predict choice criteria. I have 
in the files material on each person’s choice 
of major, whether or not he joined a Greek 
letter society, whether or not he is married, 
whether he is a regular church-goer or not, 
and a number of other items I included as 
evidence about real life choices. I can eas- 
ily find out for each person whether or 
not he persists with his college education 
and how his achievement measures up to 
his ability. But preliminary analyses and 
general observations of the individual pro- 
tocols have not made me hopeful that I 
will get anything significant out of these 
comparisons. The one quantitative study 
done so far indicates that none of the sty- 
listic characteristics listed in the tables 
differentiates significantly between groups 
of students with different choices of major. 
It may be that the content analysis will 
point up more differences, but I am not 
really expecting that it will. As soon as 
time permits I shall run through these 
planned group comparisons of different 
kinds, but I already have my rationaliza- 
tions in preparation in case they do not 
show anything. 

The difficulty is, as I see it now, that 
the individual differences of many kinds 
are so large and striking that they out- 
weigh any sort of group differences. 
Among persons who choose science as a 
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career, for example, there are all kinds of 
individual interests, attitudes, and values 
that show up when they are given an op- 
portunity to do so, as here. Those who 
choose business resemble each other in 
several ways, but they differ from one 
another in many more. And it is just this 
individual component that I was after 
when I set up this procedure. The Strong 
blank gets at the common components far 
better than this will. 

Thus I am struggling now with ideas 
about individual validation of some sort. 
One study has been started and will be 
completed during the coming year. Each 
of the enrollees in our Portland NDEA 
Institute has taken the test. I am prepar- 
ing a descriptive sketch of each person 
from his protocols. As soon as they are 
ready, I shall send to each person all of 
the sketches for persons in his practicum 
group of nine people, without names. His 
task will be to match up as many as he 
can with the names of these persons whom 
he came to know fairly intimately during 
the eight weeks of intensive association. 
I shall be interested in whether subjects 
are able to recognize themselves better or 
less well than they recognize one another, 
and of course the general level of success 
in the matchings will furnish some evi- 
dence about global validity.* 

One finding that I had not anticipated 
when I set up the original study was that 


3By June 1961, the 36 high school counselors 
who took the test in the summer of 1960 while 
enrolled at an NDEA institute had responded. 
Each subject first attempted to identify his own 
description. He then matched as many of the 
others as he could with the names of persons who 
had been in his practicum group. Of the 34 per- 
sons who responded, 32 or 94 per cent recognized 
their own sketches. The average proportion of cor- 
rect recognitions of other group members was 28 
per cent in one of the four groups, 31 per cent in 
two of them, and 32 per cent in the fourth. The 
problem of testing the statistical significance of 
these results is complicated by the difficulties that 
characterize matching studies generally and by the 
fact that the N’s here vary slightly from group to 
group. But it appears that even the “scores” for 
recognition of other persons are significant at the 
.01 level and the “score” for self-recognition is so 
high as to make statistical significance tests un- 
necessary. 
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the process of carrying out this assigned 
task apparently constituted an important 
experience for some subjects. Enough of 
them mentioned spontaneously, “This kind 
of thing is good for you. It makes you 
think,” and related it to their own plans 
and goals so that I began to see it as pos- 
sibly a part of the counseling process it- 
self rather than just a way of assessing 
personality. This line of thinking led to 
studies now in progress designed to tell 
us whether the method has something to 
contribute to the counseling experience 
itself. 


Possible Lines of Investigation 


And now what? These preliminary ex- 
cursions into the realm of choice have 
brought into view many avenues that in- 
vite exploration. The validity studies I 
have mentioned earlier, attempts to match 
portraits with the subjects who sat for 
them, are what I shall turn to next. I think 
after that my next move will be to analyze 
by some mathematical means the combi- 
nations of items used by individual sub- 
jects, ignoring their verbal labels. To do 
this I shall have to reduce the number of 
items. Item information now at hand 
should make it possible to select a much 
smaller number of occupations and activi- 
ties without curtailing the range of re- 
sponse very much. A great deal of work 
could be done with other more carefully 
selected sets of items. Another line of 
research will be to vary the procedure. 
The initial procedure was deliberately 
made as unstructured as possible in order 


to allow many kinds of variation in behav- | 


ior to appear. Now that some data about 
these kinds of variation are available, pro- 
cedures that limit the kinds of response 
in known ways can be developed. Some 


work has already been done on a form | 


suitable for group presentation and one of 


our students is interested in following this | 


trail next year. 

Another whole set of questions focuses 
on the effects of the kind of thinking in- 
volved here on the subject. Our study in 
the Counseling Center this year is a first 
attempt to get at this. How much is it 
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Research Explorations in the Realm of Choice 


possible to increase a person’s self-aware- 
ness and self-directedness by giving him 
practice in choice situations? What would 
be the effect of a number of trials using 
several kinds of items? Do these effects 
vary with the developmental level? the 
personality structure? 

Still another general direction in which 
we might move has recently occurred to 
our Counseling Center staff. The ability 
to interpret the kind of behavior one ob- 
serves and records in this standardized 
choice situation may be an indicator of 
the kind of empathy or capacity to sense 
what another person’s life is like that we 
have repeatedly mentioned as an impor- 
tant ingredient of counseling success. We 
intend to try out this method as a selective 
device and as a training device for our 
student counselors. 


Final Statement 


This brings me to a final statement as 
to why I chose to present these particular 
ideas to this particular audience. As I 
have continued my work in counseling 
psychology, living through periods when 
different aspects of it have been empha- 
sized, I have come to feel that this realm 
of choice is our peculiar heritage. The 
question people have brought to counsel- 
ors of all kinds from time immemorial is: 
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What shall I do? We think we know some- 
thing about how to help them answer it. 
We realize that it is not sufficient to pass 
out a little advice or to say what we would 
do in the same situation. But there is 
much that we do not yet know about this 
whole process by means of which the in- 
dividual sets the pattern for his own 
further development by the choices he 
himself makes. In our rapidly changing, 
complex, mobile, enormously productive 
society, each person is called upon to 
make many more of these choices than 
his predecessors were. It is essential that 
they be made wisely. Our task as coun- 
seling psychologists is to find out what 
we need to know in order to facilitate this 
process and then to put our knowledge 
to work. 

I return at the end to the geographical 
metaphor with which I started. The realm 
of choice is where I expect to be traveling 
in my research journeys of the next few 
years. I would welcome congenial travel- 
ing companions. 

Received September 15, 1960. 
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A Psychoanalytic Analysis of Personality 


Factors in Vocational Choice 


Stanley J. Segal’ 
University of Buffalo 


The growth of vocational counseling 
has been marked by an increasing aware- 
ness, on the part of counseling psycholo- 
gists, of the role personality plays in 
both vocational decisions and indecisions. 
Other than the extensive research into 
interests and their manifestations, however, 
there has been a rather clear neglect of 
research which attempts to relate other 
facets of adult personality and of person- 
ality development to the choice process. 
The research that has been reported is 
generally empirical and makes little or 
no use of personality theory (Segal, 1953). 

This article is a report of a study of 
two occupational groups, creative writers 
and accountants, in which psychoanalytic 
theory has been utilized as a source of 
hypotheses related to differing personality 
characteristics of practitioners of each oc- 
cupation. These hypotheses were then 
translated into specific testable predictions 
concerning the expected differences be- 
tween the groups in their responses to a 
number of projective techniques. 


General Theoretical Approach 


If vocational choice is viewed, not as 
a peripheral decision of an individual, but 
as a concrete expression of personality 
development within the framework of the 
environmental pressures and opportunities 
with which the individual is confronted, 
then: the same theoretical factors that have 


1This paper is based upon a portion of a 
Ph.D. thesis submitted to the graduate faculty 
of the University of Michigan. The author wishes 
to acknowledge the guidance of his advisors, 
Edward S. Bordin, Max L. Hutt, Harold L. 
Rausch, Leo A. Schmidt, Edward L. Walker. 


been helpful in understanding personality 
development should be applicable to 
understanding vocational choice. Psycho- 
analytic concepts such as identification, 
the development of defense mechanisms 
and the theory of sublimation, can be used 
to gain insight into the personality char- 
acteristics of individuals who make a 
specific vocational choice. 

Before such concepts are applied in 
this manner, careful evaluation of infor- 
mational sources about the vocations to 
be studied is essential in order that an 
awareness of the behaviorial demands of 
the practitioners be established. In addi- 
tion to published occupational information 
(Shartle, 1946) such sources as the general 
cultural stereotype about an occupation, 
the objective occupational stereotype as 
defined by an instrument such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Bordin, 
1943) and other sociological and psycho- 
logical research relevant to the specific 
occupations need to be consulted. Such 
a review gives, as a starting point, a view 
of the personality needs that a particular 
occupation can gratify. 

This approach, using occupational in- 
formation and stereotypes interpreted in 
the light of psychoanalytic theory to make 
predictions as to the common personality 
characteristics underlying a specific occu- 


pational choice, has been applied to the } 


occupations of creative writing and 


accounting. 


Theoretical Basis for a Study of Creative 
Writing and Accounting 


Creative writing and accounting were 
chosen as the occupations to be studied 
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Psychoanalytic Analysis of Personality Factors 


because they represent available choices 
having widely divergent occupational 
activities and social stereotypes. 

Definitions of the field of private ac- 
counting place the individual accountant 
in the role of the financial detective and 
investigator for business.*? The accountant 
has a definite, rather well-defined job with 
specific duties as well as obligations of 
a broad nature. His day-to-day activity 
involves the careful analysis of business 
records in order to determine the most 
economical method of business operation. 
These activities emphasize alertness, 
accuracy, methodicalness, honesty, perse- 
verance, as well as a need for clear logical 
thinking. A talent for detailed work is 
part of the accountant’s daily work but 
he needs to be able to integrate these 
details to obtain an accurate picture of 
the over-all situation so that his advice 
to management can be of a_ practical 
reality-testing variety. 

While it is relatively easy to describe 
the day-to-day activities of the accountant, 
attempting to define the job of the creative 
writer is difficult. In contrast to the struc- 
tured aspects of accounting, the writer is 
free to define his occupation according 
to his own inclinations. The major occu- 
pational activity of the writer is the trans- 
lation of thoughts, feelings and experiences 
into words. This kind of activity does not 
impose a structure of office hours, accuracy 
and consistency, but rather allows the 
writer to see his world and all of his 
experience as his laboratory. The writer 
usually gambles on his unproven talents 
and abilities to express his thoughts so 
that they have general appeal and mean- 
ing. Because the writer does not have the 
financial security of the accountant, he 
must often supplement his income by a 
practical job, e.g., teaching (Colver, 1941). 

The stereotypes of these two occupations 


2In this study we will limit our discussion 
to private accounting. Private accountants handle 
the financial records of a single business firm 
and work on salary basis while public accountants 
provide accounting services to many businesses 
and the general public on a fee basis. 
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seem to carry the ideas of conformity 
and lack of conformity that the descrip- 
tions of the occupations themselves 
demonstrate. 

The general stereotype of an accountant 
is that of a respected, financially inde- 
pendent individual, who is capable of ac- 
cepting social values, and does not deviate 
from society’s demands for accuracy, 
preciseness and correctness. He is a clear 
thinker, not emotionally labile, who plans 
his own and other people’s activities to 
minimize wastefulness. The accountant has 
a specific job with routine requirements 
and with constant deadlines to be met. 
Because the demands his work make upon 
him are clearly outlined, he is not de- 
pendent on his own creativity but rather 
accepts a position in the dominant insti- 
tution of a free enterprise society—business, 
wherein he is doing something for other 
people. 

If one thinks of the occupational stereo- 
type of the writer, associations of a Bo- 
hemian life, indifference to and rebellion 
against social norms, lack of conformity, 
free expression of feelings and emotions, 
and concern over creativity appear. Society 
views the writer as an “odd” person, in 
contrast to the view of the accountant as 
a follower of society’s norms. The differ- 
ence between these groups would relate 
to the conforming to social values of ac- 
countants as contrasted to rebellion against 
social values in creative writers. 

To understand the meaning of this pat- 
terning of values in relationship to psycho- 
analytic theory, an analysis of the genetic 
development of conforming attitudes and 
rebellion against them is required. The 
hypothesized development of these two 
groups of people may give the impression 
that both groups are deviate in terms of 
adjustment. It seems important to realize 
that the developmental portraits emphasize 
extreme aspects of personality, and that 
they can exist within the framework of 
relatively normal individuals. 

Conformity in early childhood seems to 
relate to the willingness to sacrifice in- 
dividuality, to some extent, for guarantees 
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of parental love and affection. Originally, 
conforming attitudes would appear to be 
the taking over of parental values, such 
as cleanliness, in order to avoid the loss 
of narcissistic gratification. To do those 
things demanded by parents is the best 
method of insuring continued love. If we 
ask at what point in development the child 
first becomes most clearly aware of par- 
ental approval as a response to conforming, 
we must consider the process of toilet train- 
ing. This is usually the first experience 
in which the child must learn a specific 
control of important impulses, not for 
gratification of his own needs, but rather 
because of parental demands. Conformity, 
therefore, seems motivated to some extent 
by the fear that to indulge in one’s own 
instinctual gratification will result in 
disapproval. 

At this time in the development of the 
child the superego begins to form. If the 
child has learned that strict adherence to 
parental values leads to gratification, i.e., 
obtaining love, and that transgressions lead 
to punishment resulting in lowered self- 
esteem, then there’will be a tendency to 
an unquestioning incorporation of parental 
attitudes and viewpoints and the repres- 
sion of the instinctual drives that irritate 
them. Identification would be of a rigid 
nonquestioning variety which would be 
fraught with overwhelming fears of loss 
of love should the child treasure or main- 
tain any values other than the parental 
ones. 

Isolation, reaction formation and intel- 
lectualization are the defenses which are 
usually associated with a compulsive com- 
plex and it is this compulsivity which 
becomes the means for maintaining the 
repression of unacceptable impulses. 

As development proceeds, these basic 
attitudes of accepting the values of parents 
are transferred to all authority and par- 
ticularly to culturally approved attitudes 
and institutions. The individual subordi- 
nates his own impulses and accepts socially 
dictated values in order to maintain his 
self-esteem and his feeling of being loved. 
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When a vocational choice must be made 
by these individuals, the need to conform 
predominates. Accounting would seem to 
satisfy these needs in many respects. 


The developmental background of the 
writer would be expected to be quite dif- 
ferent since rebellion against social norms 
seems to be a major factor. The writer 
projects into his work his ability to mirror 
feelings to which large segments of people 
respond, Psychological events in the in- 
dividual history can bring about this sen- 
sitivity. It appears to be an ability for 
multiple, fluid identifications which in 
many instances take the form of rebellion 
against social values. 

This ability seems to arise from early 
reactions to parents—frustrations that make 
the child increasingly sensitive to his en- 
vironment and that necessitate the constant 
searching in people about him for signs 
that they can be trusted. These feelings 
would seem to originate partially in the 
very early developmental stages of per- 
sonality and to be reinforced later during 
the Oedipal period. Trust in the environ- 
ment seems to originate from the satisfac- 
tion of expectations with regard to tension 
reduction. This would suggest that incon- 
sistencies in parental behavior may be 
responsible if there is difficulty in devel- 
opment and acceptance of social norms 
and values. 

These inconsistencies interfere with 
successful attempts to incorporate parental 
ideals and values and emphasize hostile 
feelings which develop as a result of the 
lack of assurance of continuing love and 
increased self-esteem. Identifications are 
neither complete nor stable and_ the 
Oedipal conflict is not adequately resolved. 
At the time when the individual’s feelings 
of omnipotence are threatened and he tries 
to identify with parental figures, whom he 
would like to view as omnipotent, the 
early inconsistencies in parental attitudes 
seem to prevent the acceptance of parents 
in this role. This increases the difficulty 
in making adequate identifications and 
reinforces the need for omnipotence. This 
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Psychoanalytic Analysis of Personality Factors 


may be an explanation for the many poetic 
efforts which seem clearly to be attempts 
to gain such omnipotence. 


Another resultant of the inability to 
solidify identifications is the creation of 
fluid ego boundaries and ill-defined self 
concepts. This lack of clarity of self may 
allow for the multiple identifications 
necessary in portraying various kinds of 
characters. The author may often be seek- 
ing a “self” in his own characters. 


These factors result in an inability to 
maintain stable object relationships or to 
accept the ongoing social and cultural 
values. In attempting to regain omnipo- 
tence and to find stable identifications 
which did not adequately satisfy individual 
needs in their original form, parents, the 
individual seeks to change the present 
social milieu. 


Because of these kinds of early develop- 
mental difficulties, such defenses as 
projection, repression, and denial, which 
are not necessarily related to compulsivity, 
would seem to be prevalent. The following 
is then a restatement of the foregoing 
theoretical considerations in the form of 
specific testable hypotheses. 

1. Accounting students and creative 
writing students show no differences in 
their genera] adjustment level. 

2. Accounting students show a greater 
acceptance of social norms than creative 
writing students. 

8. Accounting students show greater 
attempts at emotional control than creative 
writing students, while creative writing 
students show greater awareness of 
feelings and emotions. 

4. Compulsive defenses are seen with 
greater frequency in the accounting stu- 
dents as compared to the creative writing 
students. 


5. Creative writing students show 
greater expressions of hostility than 
accounting students, 

6. Creative writing students show 


greater tolerance for ambiguity and greater 
ability to deal with complex emotional 
situations. 
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7. Signs of a more rigid, fearful identi- 
fication are seen in accounting students 
as compared to a seeking for the comple- 
tion of multiple identifications in creative 
writing students. 


Methodology 


The subjects used in this study were 
15 accounting students and 15 creative 
writing students at the University of 
Michigan. The accounting students were 
advanced students in the accounting cur- 
riculum of the School of Business Admin- 
istration, who received a letter score of 
A or B+ on the accountant key of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The 
creative writing students were advanced 
students in the English Department of 
the College of Literature, Science, and 
Arts, having a score of B— or lower on 
the accountant key of the Strong,? whose 
names were included on a list of creative 
writing students prepared by a member of 
the faculty of the English Department. 
This group was, likewise, actively engaged 
in extracurricular literary activities while 
attending the university.* 

The samples were compared with regard 
to age, rural-urban background, and in- 
telligence since it was felt that significant 
differences between the two groups on any 
of these variables would have some effect 
on test performance. The obtained results 
were all statistically insignificant.5 


The subjects were each administered 
the Rorschach, using Klopfer’s instruction 
(Klopfer and Kelley, 1942) and Bender- 
Gestalt, using Hutt’s instructions (Hutt, 
1949). They were asked to write a brief, 
one-page vocational autobiography. Fol- 


8The author-journalist key was not used as a 
means of selection since the total population 
used in standardizing this key consisted of creative 
writers and journalists (Strong, 1943, p. 695). 

4Although not originally used as a criterion, 
at least 60 per cent of the subjects had won 
awards for literary achievement or had some of 
their writing published. 

5The table summarizing this data, and tables 
indicating the specific findings for each of the 
three techniques used in the study can be obtained 
from the author. 
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lowing are the instructions given for the 
autobiography: 

In reaching your present vocational choice 
you probably went through many stages, from 
the first childhood ideas of becoming a police- 
man, fireman etc., up to your present choice. 
I would like you to trace the development of 
your vocational choice from your first memory 
of what you wanted to be or do up to your 
present decision. Be as complete as you are able 
to be. Write it down as it comes to you; don’t 
be concerned with the structure of it or the 
grammar. I am interested in the things that 
first come to you when you think of the develop- 
ment of your vocational choice. 


The battery was administered by ten 
psychology students who had completed 
at least one year of training in the use 
of the Rorschach technique. Subjects were 
assigned to examiners on the basis of com- 
mon available time. 


It is important to note several deviations 
from traditional Rorschach administration. 
The length of the test battery necessitated 
the administration of only seven of the 
ten cards, and thus Cards V, IX and X 
were not administered. Another change 
stemmed from the necessity to control 
the number of responses as a statistical 
control. Examiners were thus instructed 
to allow only a maximum of five responses 
to each card. 


The rationale for this control stemmed 
from the obvious correlation between a 
wide range of determinants and the total 
number of responses. Cronbach (1949) 
suggests controlling the number of re- 
sponses per card as a means of reducing 
such variation. Within these limitations, 
however, it was still possible that signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups 
might still be present. The finding of no 
difference indicates that the attempted 
control was successful. 

Prior to the collection of the data, 
specific predictions with reference to each 
of the general hypotheses derived from 
psychoanalytic theory were made. These 
predictions were based on findings in the 
literature on the Rorschach and Bender, 
and on interpretations of the Vocational 
Autobiography in the light of the theoreti- 
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cal formulations. The specific derivations 
of these predictions are outlined in Segal 
(1953). 


Results and Discussion 


Hypothesis 1. There is no difference in 
general adjustment level of creative writ- 
ing students and accounting students. 


The findings based on the Davidson 
signs of adjustment (Davidson, 1950) in- 
dicate that, although there was a rather 
broad range with regard to the number 
of signs present, using the median of the 
entire distribution, there was no significant 
difference between the two groups. This 
therefore allows for the evaluation of sub- 
sequent findings without concern that what 
is reflected are different levels of 
adjustment. 


Hypothesis 2. Accounting students show 
a greater conformity to social norms than 
creative writing students. 


On the Rorschach, accounting students 
are more responsive to form (F) as a 
response determinant than are creative 
writing students. In addition to the higher 
F% they more frequently use form (F) 
as the determinant of their initial response 
to each of the Rorschach plates. The ac- 
counting students’ Rorschach approach, 
the relationship of the various location 
categories, whole (W), detail (D), and 
small detail (Dd), show a greater empha- 
sis on D than does that of the creative 
writing students, who in turn show a 
greater emphasis on W responses. Exami- 
nation of the time of commitment to their 


present vocational choice, as given by the | 


subjects in the Vocational Autobiography 
differentiates the two groups. The ac- 
countants appear to make their decision 
by the time of high school graduation 
while the creative writers do not commit 


6Predictions were not only made as to dif- 
ferences in Rorschach and other test variables, 
but also with regard to the definition of high- 
low on each variable. In many instances this could 
be determined from relevant statements in the 
literature. In all other cases it was decided 
that the median of the distribution for the entire 
sample would be used to distinguish high-low. 
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Psychoanalytic Analysis of Personality Factors 


themselves to writing as a career until 
college. 

The two groups do not differ in the 
number of popular responses (P) given 
or the percentage of animal responses 
(A%) seen, on the Rorschach. There is 
also no difference in the placement of 
Figure A in the original Bender-Gestalt 
drawings. 

These findings suggest that the account- 
ing student more frequently reacts in a 
practical (D), formal (F%) manner restrict- 
ing spontaneity for a responsiveness that 
is more in line with expected norms and 
values. The creative writers, on the other 
hand, seem more concerned with integrat- 
ing and theorizing (W) and are less con- 
cerned with social expectation (lower F%). 
Equally well, the accountants conform to 
the more usual societal expectation by 
having set their goal by the time they fin- 
ish high school. 

The lack of significant differences be- 
tween the groups with regard to the num- 
ber of popular responses (P), percentage 
of animal responses (A%), and placement 
of Figure A on the Bender do not con- 
firm this hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 3. Accounting students show 
greater attempts at emotional control than 
do creative writing students, while crea- 
tive writing students show more aware- 
ness of feelings and emotions. 

The Rorschach findings suggest that 
creative writing students are more able to 
respond to emotionally-toned situations 
with some form of response that shows 
their awareness of and responsiveness to 
the emotionally provoking situation than 
are the accounting students. This is seen 
in the higher Sum C, the dilated exper- 
ience balance (M plus Sum C), the prepon- 
derance of shading responses (FY), and 
more frequent sexual and anatomical re- 
sponses. 

Color responses are generally inter- 
preted as presenting evidence that an in- 
dividual is sensitive to events seen as emo- 
tionally exciting to the healthy individual 
in his culture (Beck, 1945). However, the 
reduction of such responsiveness in healthy 
people does not indicate lack of reactivity 
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to emotional stimuli, but more likely, a 
need to control their emotional reactions. 
The fact that accounting students give a 
larger percentage of responses to Card 
VIII would seem to reinforce the conclu- 
sion that they do experience emotional 
stimulation but suppress the direct ex- 
pression of it. This increased responsive- 
ness to the all-color card in combination 
with the lowered frequency of color re- 
sponses and the greater use of form re- 
sponses suggests a suppression of emotion- 
al responses that is similar to the de- 
fense of isolation. 

The lack of a difference in the use of 
FC as compared to CF and C suggests 
that the obtained differences in Sum C do 
not reflect different types of emotional 
control, but rather a greater freedom of 
the writers to allow the expression of ade- 
quately controlled affective reactions. 

On the Bender, changes in the angula- 
tion and curvature of the original draw- 
ings, usually interpreted as an indication 
of emotional lability (Hutt, 1949) are not 
different for the two groups studied. The 
Rorschach data, which suggest consider- 
able differences between the groups, and 
the findings both here and for other hy- 
potheses that the Bender predictions were 
not validated raises questions as to the 
appropriateness of the Bender for this 
type of study. 

It should be noted that the two groups 
did differ in their verbal associations to 
their elaborations of the Bender figures. 
In this instance the creative writers did not 
draw concrete objects in elaborating the 
figures but rather reacted in a more ab- 
stract manner, verbalizing such ideas as 
stability, balance, relationship of elements 
of the figure, etc. These elaborations again 
seem to illustrate the writers’ greater ease 
in reacting in a more affective way. 

Hypothesis 4. Compulsive defenses are 
seen with greater frequency in the ac- 
countants as compared to the creative 
writers. 

The results on both the Rorschach and 
the Bender do not differentiate the groups 
with regard to the presence or absence of 
compulsive defenses. These traditional 
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measures of compulsive defenses: ambi- 
equal experience balance, greater empha- 
sis on small details (Dd), and symmetry 
remarks on the Rorschach, the use of guide 
lines and the maintenance of the dots in 
elaborating Figure 5 on the Bender, do not 
differentiate the groups. The general clin- 
ical use of these variables is to diagnose 
more severe uses of compulsive defenses 
as neurotic mechanisms, so that these pre- 
dictions violate the assumption that we are 
dealing with essentially normal subjects. 
It is interesting to note that although no 
significant differences are found, four of 
the five measures were in the direction 
predicted. 


Hypothesis 5. Creative writing students 
show greater signs of hostility than ac- 
counting students. 

Schneider (1953) derived scales which 
measure overt and latent hostility using 
various quantitative and qualitative as- 
pects of the Rorschach test weighted as to 
their occurrence in a record. The groups 
were compared on each of these scales 
with the findings that the creative writ- 
ers were significantly higher on the latent 
hostility scale. The findings on the overt 
hostility scale approach significance (p= 
.06) in the direction predicted. 

It had been postulated that because the 
creative writers had suffered early depri- 
vations which aroused feelings of distrust, 
they would be more prone to hostility. 
These findings would seem to bear out 
this hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 6. Creative writers show 
greater tolerance for ambiguity and great- 
er ability to deal with complex emotional 
situations than accountants. 


The two Rorschach predictions relevant 
to this hypothesis were both validated. 

Responses that involve the simultaneous 
use of more than one determinant are 
called blends. The psychological meaning 
relates to the complex psychic potential 
necessary for the adequate integration of 
a number of determinants in one percept 
(Beck, 1945). Another aspect of these re- 
sponses is the ability of the individual to 
tolerate the multiple determination of per- 
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cepts available in the ambiguous Ror- 
schach plates and to sort them into mean- 
ingfully-integrated responses. It was found 
that the creative writing students did per- 
ceive greater numbers of such responses 
suggesting that they are better able to in- 
tegrate complex data from an ambiguous 
source. 

Ambiguous situations often have a tem- 
porarily disorganizing effect on many in- 
dividuals. This is particularly likely to hap- 
pen if the individual is a well-controlled, 
somewhat compulsive person, and gener- 
ally will last until the kinds of controls 
that the individual characteristically uses 
can be called into action. A subject is con- 
fronted by a new and ambiguous situa- 
tion when the first card of the Rorschach 
test is presented to him (Cowan and 
Thompson, 1951). Although there may be 
a number of ways in which disorganiza- 
tion may show itself, it is likely that one 
of the most sensitive measures of this 
would be the appearance of a greater 
amount of inaccurately perceived re- 
sponses (responses with a F-element). It 
was found, as predicted, that accounting 
students showed greater disorganization, 
in the form of minus percepts on Card I 
of the Rorschach than did creative writ- 
ing students. In order to demonstrate 
that this was not a generalized reaction it 
was also shown, as predicted, that such 
differences did not appear in response to 
other cards of the Rorschach series. 

These findings indicate that creative 
writers are more at ease with ambiguous 
situations and can react to them more pro- 
ductively than accountants. 

Hypothesis 7. Signs of a more rigid, 
fearful identification are seen in account- 
ing students as compared to a seeking for 
the completion of multiple identification 
in creative writing students. 

Three of the four specific predictions 
with reference to this hypothesis signifi- 
cantly differentiated the two groups in 
the direction predicted. Since identifica- 
tion has been considered a rather crucial 
aspect of the vocational choice process, 
these results will be discussed in greater 
detail. 
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Psychoanalytic Analysis of Personality Factors 


Writers are much more responsive to 
the movement (M) qualities of the Ror- 
schach cards than are the accountants. Stu- 
dies by Hertzman and Pearce (1947) and 
Cook (1942) are relevant to this finding. 
Cook administered Rorschach’s to male 
Samoans and found that only a fifth of 
the group showed any M at all. The Samo- 
ans have as their ego-ideal the individual 
whose attitudes are in complete conform- 
ity with the social norm and who is never 
anxious in any situation. The culture is 
so arranged as to make possible the rela- 
tive fulfillment of this ideal. 


Hertzman and Pearce doubt the concep- 
tion of M as an indicator of creative ener- 
gy, but rather conclude that a large num- 
ber of such responses may be produced 
by persons unable to maintain a direction 
because of failure of self-acceptance; the 
M in such cases is a symptom of the strug- 
gle for a self. 

These studies accurately describe the 
expected finding that writers will show 
greater responsiveness to M and seem to 
be in accord with our theoretical frame- 
work. The accountant who is made to 
conform and to interiorize social norms 
as a prerequisite to parental acceptance 
accomplishes this through identification 
with the parents. These ego-ideals then 
become constant models; and the business 
world, a dominant institution of our so- 
ciety becomes an appropriate means of 
fulfillment of the standards represented by 
the interiorized parental norms. On the 
other hand, the writer has been unable to 
find an acceptable self concept and is 
constantly seeking such identifications in 
his work. This would suggest that the 
writer has had greater difficulty in estab- 
lishing an adequate identification. The 
differential occurrence of the Wheeler 
Signs (Wheeler, 1949) in the groups adds 
credence to the above finding. 

A more superficial measure of the im- 
portance of identification in vocational 
choice is derived from the Vocational Au- 
tobiography. The testing of the hypothesis 
that accountants would refer to significant 
adults as important in the determination of 
a vocational goal more frequently than 
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writers, was substantiated. This finding 
would seem to offer more direct evidence 
than the Rorschach findings in that fewer 
inferences need be made. 

The prediction of a greater number of 
prevocational choices in writers was not 
validated. The work of Ginzberg et al. 
(1951) suggests the vacillation in the early 
period is so general that differences should 
not be expected. 


Summary 


Summarizing all tests of hypothesis, 30 
specific variables were tested, with 17 of 
them reaching at least the five per cent 
level of significance. In Table 1 the proba- 
bility that such results could be obtained 
by chance is tested. The application of the 
exact text gives a probability value be- 
yond the .001 level of significance. 


Table 1 


Comparison of Obtained Results 
with Expected Results 
Tabulated by Personality Techniques Used 








Number of Specific Predictions Total 











Not Significant at 
Significant or beyond p .05 

Rorschach 7 14 21 
Bender-Gestalt 5 1 6 
Vocational 

Autobiography 1 2 8 
Total-Obtained 13 17 80 
Expected 28.5 1.5 
p<.001 


Previous attempts to understand the 
role of personality factors as a determinant 
of occupational choice have proceeded 
without recourse to theory. In this study 
an attempt has been made to demonstrate 
that psychoanalytic theory can be utilized 
to predict personality differences in in- 
dividuals choosing one of two vocational 
outlets, accounting or creative writing. 
These hypotheses were derived from in- 
formation about the kinds of activities 
each of these professions required of an 
individual and the interaction of such ac- 
tivities with the satisfaction of the indi- 
vidual’s needs. The testing of hypotheses 
was accomplished by comparing the per- 
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formance of the groups on a number of 
projective techniques. 


Received October 1, 1960. 
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Occupational Choice as a Crystallized Self Concept 


Richard R. Stephenson’ 


University of Iowa 


A major criticism of Ginzberg’s theory 
of vocational choice (Ginzberg, et al., 
1951), is that, in Ginzberg’s theory, occu- 
pational choice is “defined as preference 
rather than as entry or some other imple- 
mentation of choice, and hence means 
different things at different age levels” 
(Super, 1953, p. 186). To illustrate this 
point, Super contrasts the choice of a 14- 
year-old, which “does not have to be acted 
upon, with the choice of a 21-year-old 
engineering student, which is definition- 
ally “a reality-tested choice” (Super, 1958, 
pp. 186-187). 

The above italic is intended to emphasize 
the implication that professional school 
attendance constitutes reality testing of an 
occupational choice. However, one may 
well ask as a general question: Is not the 
occupational choice made before the pro- 
fessional school admittance? This question 
is deceptively simple, however, due to the 
criteria problems in selecting a sample 
of preprofessional-school students who 
would not also be selected upon the basis 
of simple preference, or fantasy. Both to 
answer Super’s criticism and also to at- 
tempt an answer to the general question, 
it is necessary to utilize an independent 
criterion of occupational choice? other than 
“mere expressed preference.” Fortunately, 
Super himself supplies the criterion, in his 
statement that: “In choosing an occupation 
one is, in effect, choosing a means of im- 
plementing a self-concept” (1951, p. 92, 
italics in original). 

Before applying this “criterion” of occu- 
pational choice, we must evaluate its 


utility in the present context. The evalua- 
| tion is necessarily in two parts: implemen- 


1Data for this study were gathered while the 
writer was at the University of Minnesota. 
2In this conceptualization it is legitimate to 


| speak of “choice” as a point in time (Beilin, 1955). 


tation and self concept. Using “occupation” 
in the technical sense of a group of related 
jobs (Bellows, 1954), we find few occu- 
pations that absolutely require completion 
of a prescribed preoccupational training 
sequence, such as professional school train- 
ing, before entry is permitted. However, 
medicine is one such occupation; perhaps 
the one with the most rigidly prescribed 
preprofessional training period. If we limit 
our investigation to the medical profession, 
we utilize a most rigid criterion. Thus, we 
may agree that admittance to a school 
of medicine is a realistic and valid manner 
of implementing an occupational choice 
of physician. 

It is more difficult to evaluate the self 
concept “embryo physician.” Assume, how- 
ever, that the individual applicant is non- 
admitted at this stage, that is, that the 
admittance does not follow the application, 
and implementation is in fact only an at- 
tempt at implementation. If following 
efforts, then, are to implement totally 
different occupational self concepts, there 
is reason to assume that the self concept 
physician has not crystallized before ap- 
plication and admission. On the other 
hand, if later efforts are directed toward 
the same, or similar, or compromise, goals, 
the evidence would favor the conclusion 
that this self concept has crystallized prior 
to the application procedure. 

The above discussion supplies the 
framework around which the present data 
are to be evaluated. More specifically the 
question is: Has the occupational self con- 
cept of the premedical student crystallized 
before application to a school of medicine? 


The Sample 


The sample consisted of all premedical 
students from the College of Science, Lit- 
erature, and the Arts (SLA) of the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota who made application 
for admission to the School of Medicine 
of the University of Minnesota for the 
fall quarters of 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951. The sample represents (a) 100 per 
cent of the applicants from SLA, (b) the 
population from which 80 per cent of 
the freshman classes of the School of 
Medicine for the years indicated were 
drawn, and (c) 50 per cent of the total 
pool of medical school applicants for the 
years indicated. 

The wide variation in the above per- 
centages reflects the difficulty in arriving 
at a satisfactory definition of a premed 
student. The most widely-used criterion 
of such status, self-declaration, was here 
unacceptable as a criterion because (a) 
such declaration would have to have been 
considered at an arbitrary point in time 
which could have varied from precollege 
to medical school acceptance, (b) not all 
who make such declaration can be con- 
sidered as bona fide premed students, and 
(c) while expressed vocational preference 
does tell a good deal about self concept, 
mere preference has already been rejected 
as a basis of selection. 

Having made application for admission 
to a school of medicine adds a dimension 
of manifest vocational choice and hence 
would seem to be a more objective indi- 
cator of premed status. However, there 
is evidence that some persons make such 
application without having the necessary 
prerequisites (Association of American 
Medical Colleges, 1954). For present 
survey purposes, such applications could 
not be considered as examples of realistic 
occupational choice. On the other hand, 
applicants who had completed their pre- 
medical work in SLA could be, and were, 
bona fide in the sense that they had com- 
pleted the required premedical curriculum 
by academic department and course num- 
ber. Thus the criterion for inclusion in the 
sample was to be a bona fide applicant. 

It was decided that administratively the 
best sampling procedure entailed com- 
pletely sampling a block of years. The 
years selected, 1947-1951, inclusive, give 
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a block of nonwar, nondepression, post 
World War II years that could be called 
“normal.” (While the year 1951 does in- 
clude the Korean conflict, applicants for 
admission at that time had to make such 
application during 1950, and most had 
all of their required premedical courses 
completed by June, 1950.) 

There were a total of 861 University of 
Minnesota applicants during this five-year 
period. Of these, 91 were excluded for 
the following reasons: (a) 58 were “re- 
peater” applicants from years previous to 
1947. These were excluded because they 
represented “nonnormal” years, and ex- 
cluding them keeps the sample homoge- 
neous; (b) 17 were non-SLA applicants; 
(c) 10 could not be located; (d) three 
were deceased, and; (e) three were foreign 
nationals. This left 770 bona fide appli- 
cants, of whom 402 were admitted on first 
application and 368 were nonadmitted. It 
is the remaining 368 who were polled. 

It is because of the fact that a sub- 
stantial portion of all applicants will even- 
tually be admitted to some school of 


medicine that the sample is called “Non- } 


admitted” rather than “Rejected.” Also, to 
say that an applicant has been “rejected” 
introduces an undesirable subjectiveness 
into sample selection, and confounds 
“choice” with the changing probabilities 
associated with the “realism” of the choice 
(Ginzberg, et al., 1951; Small, 1953; Beilin, 


1955). However, to say that a person made } 
application for admission to a certain | 
freshman class, and that when that class } 


began the person was not a member, is 


to make a statement of fact. Such persons | 


can objectively and legitimately be called 
“Nonadmitted.” Such reasoning to arrive 
at a definite delimitation of an applicant 
group is not unique to the present investi- 
gator (Association of American Medical 


Colleges, 1957). The consistency of the/ 


findings is seen as evidence that the reason- 
ing was valid. 


Method 


A questionnaire was mimeographed on 
the back of a postcard. The postcard was 
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Occupational Choice as a Crystallized Self Concept 


attached to a cover letter, and both pieces 
were mailed by first class mail. No 
incentives to return the card were included. 
In addition to the cover letter, up to six 
follow-up letters were used. The appeal 
was made on the basis of the study be- 
ing a “talent loss” study, with the re- 
spondents being selected only as former 
SLA students. 


Occupational Classification System Used 


To classify the data properly in terms 
of the self concept “physician,” a special 
occupational classification system is neces- 
sary. To meet this need, a simple dichoto- 
mous occupational classification was 
envisaged, using the categories Medical 
and Nonmedical. It very quickly became 
apparent, however, that this resulted in 
oversimplification, to the point of render- 
ing the findings meaningless. Early tabu- 
lation indicated the inadequacies in such 
a simple system. These inadequacies pro- 
vided the criteria against which the new 
occupational classification system was to 
be evaluated. Specifically, the new system 
was such that: (a) The classes were gen- 
eral enough to permit easy additions of 
any and all new occupations to be re- 
ported; (b) The classes were specific 
enough to give meaningfulness to the sum- 
maries derived; (c) Accurate classification 
was possible with limited job descriptions 
(the questionnaire allowed just over two 
lines for a description of job duties, plu: 
having an item calling for exact job title), 
and; (d) Inherent ordering on a “medical- 
ness” continuum was present. (This last 
criterion is probably the most demanding 
if we were not to misclassify the salesman 
who sold surgical supplies, or the engineer 
assistant scientist who designed medical 
laboratory research equipment.) Using 
these criteria, a classification system was 
evolved that may be thought of as a con- 
tinuum. Starting at the “medical” end and 
classifying students, trainees, interns, and 
similar with their parent occupations we 
find the following reference points: 


1. M.D. Occupations: Those occupa- 
tions, the successful, and also the legal, 
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performance of which requires that the 
“worker” hold the M.D. degree. 


2. Related Professions: Those occupa- 
tions wherein the persons so employed 
work on a professional level with the medi- 
cal doctor. While in many specific situa- 
tions they may work for him, still they 
do possess the training and legal recogni- 
tion necessary to perform independently 
on a professional level. Examples here 
are clinical psychologist, dentist, nurse, 
and occupational therapist. 


3. Medical Services: Those occupations 
which exist primarily to render assistance, 
either directly or indirectly, to the medical 
doctor in his, the medical doctor’s job. As 
contrasted with workers in Related Pro- 
fessions, who work with the M.D., the 
Medical Services workers work through 
the M.D. Examples here are hospital ad- 
ministrator, medical technologist, pharma- 
cist, and salesman of medical equipment 
or supplies. 

4. Related Areas: Those occupations 
which relate to the medical profession 
in some fashion, but not to a degree where- 
in the worker would be placed in one 
of the above categories. Negatively, these 
occupations cannot be said to be com- 
pletely unrelated to the medical profession. 
Examples here are bacteriologist, nuclear 
effects engineer, physiologist, state psy- 
chologist, and veterinarian. 

5. Nonmedically-Related: All other oc- 
cupations. This is the opposite anchor point 
of the continuum. 


Findings 

Response rate was 93 per cent, with a 
range of 90 per cent (1949 group) to 97 
per cent (1947 group), resulting in 343 
usable returns from the 368 persons polled. 
There were no significant differences in 
kinds of responses nor in response rates 
whether the subjects were categorized by 
application year, by occupational classifi- 
cation, by sex, or by any of the remaining 
variables investigated, all of which are 
reported below. Thus, all specific findings 
will be summarized. In the following sum- 
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mary, each numbered topic heading cor- 
responds to a question on the postcard 
questionnaire. (Two items are summarized 
better in tables, as will be indicated.) Since 
unclear responses were resurveyed, each 
finding is based on the N of 343: 

1. Academic Years of College Completed 

a. 96.5 per cent completed four or 
more years of college. 

b. 34.4 per cent completed eight or 
more years of college. 

c. The median number of years of 
college completed was 6.61. 

d. The primary mode of this distribu- 
tion is eight years completed (25 per cent 
of respondents) with the secondary mode 
being four years completed (21 per cent 
of respondents ). 

2. Highest Academic Degree Obtained 

a. A total of 78 persons, or almost 
one-fourth of all respondents report hold- 
ing the M.D. degree. This is the second 
largest single category, the largest being 
the 95 holders of the B.A. degree. How- 
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ever, as many of these latter were still 
students, and since many of these were 
medical school students, it is anticipated 
that M.D. degree holders will eventually 
comprise the largest single category. 

b. The ratio of M.D. degree holders 
to D.D.S. degree holders is slightly larger 
than 5:2, being 78:30. 

c. A total of 121 persons hold a medi- 
cal or related professional degree. 

d. Only four persons, or about one per 
cent of the total group, hold medically- 
related degrees not offered by _ the 
University of Minnesota. These include 
two optometrists and two osteopaths. 
There were no doctors of chiropractic. 


8. Major Field of Study at Time of Last 

or Present School Attendance 

a. It is on this variable that the 
sample exhibits the greatest concentration 
in the Medical and Related category. 

b. A total of 237 persons, or 69 per 
cent of all respondents, report study in 














Table 1 
Occupational Status in 1955 

Average Application Year Ns Total Total Percentage Ratio of N 

Months Number Number of of Persons 

Employment on of of Total Sub- to N of 
Area Job? 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Occupa-  Per- Group Group> Occupa- 

tions sons tions 
(Medical-and- 

Related) (24.6) (30) (62) (48) (48) (84) (65) (212) (61.8) 100.0 1.5:1¢4 
M.D. Occu- 

pations £74... 44- .25: 126: 21.738 15 102 29.7 48.1 1.5:l1¢ 
Related Pro- 

fessions eal 7°43 > it 8 11 44 12.8 20.8 1.4;14 
Medical Services 32.2 5 46 rf 6 9 21 43 123 20.3 = 2.0:1 
Related Areas 87.8 4 8 5 5 1 18 23 6.7 10.8 1.8:1 
(Nonmedically- 

Related) (84.0) (29) (89) (80) (18) (15) (95) (181) (38.2) 100.0 1.5:1 
Business 35.6 16 19 9 4 5 40 53 15.5 405 1.8:1 
Education 80.1 2 5 8 2 8 13 15 44 BS ash 
Physical-Biologi- 

cal Sciences 31.5 5 6 “ 5 2 19 25 7.3 19.1 1.8:1 
Psychologye 22.1 2 2 4 4 1 7 18 3.8 99 1.9:1 
Social Services 23.1 i 4 1 1 2 6 9 2.6 69 1.5:1 
Miscellaneous ...... 8 8 6 2 ys 10 16 4.7 ws 16:1 

Totals 989 59 101 78. 61 49 160 843 100.0 = ) 1.5:1e¢4 





aHousewives, interns, residents, students, and trainees, excluded in computations. 
bSubgroups are Medical-and-Related Occupations and Nonmedically-Related Occupations. 
cExcluding medical school students, hospital interns, and medical doctors, general practice. 
dExcluding doctors of dental surgery, general practice. 

eExcluding psychologists in Medical-and-Related Occupations. 
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Table 2 


Total Number of University of Minnesota Persons Ever Accepted as Medical Students 
After Having Made Application for Admittance to the University of Minnesota Medical School 











Total Number Percent- Number Percent- Number Percent- Total Number Percent- 
Number Admitted age¢ Later- age® Admitted age* Ever Admitted age* 
Applica- of on First Admitted to other to Any 

tion Applicants? Applica- Medical Medical School 
Year tion> Schools 
1947 149 86 58 8 5 8 5 102 68 
1948 206 93 45 23 a | 9 4 125 61 
1949 166 83 50 24 14 9 5 116 70 
1950 138 70 51 19 14 4 3 93 67 
1951 124 70 56 8 6 9 7 87 70 
Totals 783 402 51 82 10 89 5 523 67 





aAdjusted to exclude Non-SLA applicants and foreign nationals. 


bNot included in present study. 
cRounded to nearest whole number. 


31 different majors in six Medical and 
Related areas. 

c. A total of 106 persons report study 
in 45 different majors in 11 different Non- 
medically-Related areas. 

d. The largest single field reported 
was “Medicine,” with 123 persons, or 36 
per cent of all respondents, giving this 
response. 

e. Persons tend to concentrate in the 
following academic fields: medicine, physi- 
cal and biological sciences, related pro- 
fessions, and psychology. 

4. Occupational Status of Respondents 

This item summarizes information from 
three “present occupation” questions on the 
questionnaire. This occupational informa- 
tion has been classified according to the 
classification system previously described. 
For greater clarity in presentation, all such 
information is summarized and presented 
in Table 1. 


5. Total Ever Admitted to Any Medical 

School 

This item was not a questionnaire item 
per se. However, this information was 
available from several of the questionnaire 
items. Since this information so emphati- 
cally illustrates specific crystallization of 
occupational interest, it is summarized in 
Table 2. 

Conclusions 


Two findings stand out clearly: First, 
there is a tremendous degree of consistency 


in findings, regardless of the manner in 
which the respondents are grouped. This 
consistency is in implementation of a self 
concept of physician, or logically related 
and compromise occupation, and seems to 
argue very strongly for a conclusion of 
crystallized and specific self concept prior 
to making application for admission to 
the Medical School. 

Second, there is a large amount of varia- 
bility in the occupations finally selected. 
(The 1.5:1 ratio of persons to different 
occupations reported in Table 1 means 
that, excluding only the occupations medi- 
cal doctor, general practice, and doctor 
of dental surgery, general practice, for 
every 15 respondents, 10 different occupa- 
tions were reported.) This seems to argue 
very strongly that individual differences, 
even within these very homogeneous 
groupings, will be reflected in a variety 
of occupational choices. Relevant here is 
Super’s proposition that while specific oc- 
cupations do “require characteristic pat- 
terns of abilities, interests and personality 
traits, ... (still they have) . . . tolerances 
wide enough to allow both some variety 
of occupations for each individual and 
some variety of individuals in each 
occupation” (1953, p. 189). 

Thus, accepting only the reasonable 
proposition that most practicing physicians 
and most medical school students have a 
crystallized occupational self concept, it 
seems clear that the occupational self con- 
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cept of the physician has become specific 
before application to professional school, 
and has crystallized to the extent that the 
individual persists in implementation 
throughout his early adult occupational 
history. Put more technically, the present 
findings seem to indicate that the pre- 
professional school “physician” has already 
passed through the “exploratory” phase of 
occupational development and is in the 
“trial-establishment” substage before mak- 
ing application to medical school (Super, 
1957). 


Summary 


The problem was to determine the oc- 
cupational status four to eight years later 
of persons who, having completed their 
premedical work in the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts of the University 
of Minnesota, were nonadmitted to the 
School of Medicine upon first application. 
Occupational status was ascertained by 
means of a postcard questionnaire survey 
in 1955 of all such persons making appli- 
cation for the years 1947 through 1951, 
inclusive. Total N polled was 368, of whom 
343 responded. Of these respondents, one- 
third into Nonmedically-Related occupa- 
tions, one-third into Medically-Related but 
non-M.D. degree occupations, and one- 
third into Nonmedically-Related occupa- 
tions. (Total applicant N was 783, of whom 
402 were admitted on first application. ) 

Since the largest single occupational 
group was medical doctor, general prac- 
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tice; since two-thirds of the total applicant 
group were eventually admitted to a medi- 
cal school, and since the overwhelming 
majority (80 per cent) of all persons even- 
tually were found in medical or related 
occupations, the findings were interpreted 
as evidence that the self concept of the 
premedical student has crystallized prior 
to making application to a school of 
medicine. 


Received August 3, 1960. 
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Client Response to Counselors at Different 


Levels of Experience 


Austin E. Grigg’? 
University of Richmond 


The clients of any given counselor con- 
stitute a pool of independent observers 
who may be utilized to report some of the 
characteristics of the counselor and of the 
techniques he employs. Grigg and Good- 
stein (1957) initially reported the possi- 
bility of using clients as observers of 
counselors and reported data that indicated 
that counselors show individual differences 
in the counseling approach they most fre- 
quently employ and in the consistency 
with which they utilize this “modal” ap- 
proach. In a paper stimulated by Patterson's 
(1958) warning against using client satis- 
faction as a counseling outcome variable, 
Goodstein and Grigg (1959) suggested 
that there is a proved relationship between 
client satisfaction and other counseling 
variables. 

The critical point is what the client does 
after he has seen the counselor that would 
seem to be independent of extra-counseling 
variables. One element of consequent be- 
havior would be the client’s report of the 
counselor and the counseling situation. The 
counselor's evaluation of the counseling 
hour or of the style of therapy employed 
with a particular client may be inde- 
pendent of the consequent behavior of the 
client. But the client’s evaluation of the 
counseling hour is most likely not inde- 
pendent of the consequences of counseling 
on the behavior of the client. 

It seems plausible that any adequate 
study of counseling or of psychotherapy 
must include some client-observed and 


1Recently at University of Texas. 
2This research was sponsored by a grant from 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health. 


client-reported variables. Such a report of 
counselor responses as observed by the 
client may differ from a report of counselor 
responses as observed by trained observers, 
but it remains to be proved which report 
is most related to a valid outcome criterion 
(if such can be evolved). 

A problem with the use of clients as 
observers of the counseling activities is 
that if the client is placed in the role 
of an observer and given a questionnaire 
about the interview before or during coun- 
seling, his role becomes altered in a man- 
ner that may (or may not) make a 
difference in his reactions to therapy. In 
the present study clients were asked to 
make their observations after the termina- 
tion of counseling. This dictates that these 
are reports of memories of certain inter- 
view events. They may be subject to bias, 
especially the tendency to overgeneralize 
from the more recent impressions of the 
counseling. It is legitimate to study 
variables confounded by such halo effects, 
since client changes obviously are conse- 
quent to such confounding. More serious 
is the sampling bias which will be caused 
by collecting observations only from those 
clients who terminate with the knowledge 
of the counselor, and to fail to obtain 
observations from clients who terminate 
counseling abruptly without foreknowledge 
of the counselor. To control against this 
bias, client observation reports were ob- 
tained from clients who had dropped out 
of counseling unexpectedly as well as from 
those whose termination was with mutual 
consent of the counselor. 

In reviewing the research studies in 
psychotherapy at Pennsylvania State, Ford 
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concluded that “one set of client variables 
does seem to us to be important regardless 
of the nature of the client’s problems or 
the type of therapy. These are variables 
involved in the interpersonal relationship 
between client and therapist” (1959, p. 57). 
Clients’ reports of counselor variables have 
been utilized by Arbuckle (1956), Forgy 
and Black (1954), Snyder (1957) and in 
the above cited study by Grigg and Good- 
stein. Certainly since studies find that one 
cannot predict counselor responses by the 
theoretical orientation subscribed by the 
counselor (Fiedler, 1950; Strupp, 1955, 
1957; Wrenn, 1960), it is imperative to 
obtain some report of observations of coun- 
selors during the interview hour. The use 
of client observations is one method of 
studying counselor behaviors. 


Problem 


The purpose of the present study is to 
determine how clients’ reports differ when 
they represent the reaction to counselors 
from three levels of professional develop- 
ment: (a) Ph.D. counseling psychologists, 
(b) counseling trainees who have com- 
pleted a year’s internship, and (c) inex- 
perienced counseling trainees who had not 
completed an internship and who lacked 
a years part-time practicum experience. 
In general, this is a difference in levels 
of experience. 


Method 


All clients who received counseling at 
the University of Texas Testing and Coun- 
seling Center for two or more interviews 
were asked to complete a Client Observa- 
tion Report, designed by the author, 
immediately following the conciusion of 
their final counseling interview. This form, 
and other termination tests, was given in 
the Psychometric Division and the clients 
were told that their counselors would not 
see the Client Observation Report, that the 
report was to be used to ascertain whether 
or not counseling service at the center 
was diversified enough to meet the stu- 
dents’ needs. Clients who terminated un- 
expectedly were contacted by mail or by 
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phone, and follow-up was continued until 
the form was completed or until it became 
obvious that the client would not complete 
the form. Less than 15 per cent of the 
drop-outs were lost from the sample. 

Six counseling psychologists with the 
Ph.D. from different universities who had 
completed an approved program in coun- 
seling or clinical psychology and who had 
also served at least an internship prior 
to their employment at the University 
of Texas constitute the “Ph.D.” counselors. 
Six counseling trainees who had completed 
a full year’s internship as well as earlier 
part-time practicum experience constitute 
the “Experienced” trainees. Four counsel- 
ing trainees who had no prior counseling 
experience or who had not completed a 
full-time internship constitute the “Inex- 
perienced” trainees. 

Cases were assigned to the counselors 
by regular intake interviews and the as- 
signment of cases was routine and not 
altered for the present study. In all, 249 
clients completed the termination forms, 
but because of voids to some of the items, 
from 205 to 229 cases are reported to the 
items of the Client Observation Report. 
The distribution of the cases by counselor 
experience and by whether the problem 
was personal adjustment or educational- 
vocational is shown in Table 1. The chi 
square for these data is not significant 
at the .10 level. The median number of 
interviews was 4.2, and the range was 
from 2 to 16. 


Table 1 


Distribution of Cases for 
Three Groups of Counselors 











Voc- 
Personal Educational Total 
Ph.D. Counselors 29 45 74 
Experienced Trainees 35 92 127 
Inexperienced Trainees 11 87 28 
Totals 75 174 249 





Chi square 4,529, df 2, p .11. 


On the Client Observation Report, which 
is a rating and checking form, the client 
is asked to indicate (a) the counselor’s 
reaction to the client (e.g., accepting, criti- 
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cal, superficial, warm, etc.); (b) the 
client's reactions to the counseling experi- 
ence (e.g., afraid, cautious, distrustful, 
understood, etc.); (c) the technique em- 
ployed most often by the counselor to 
begin the counseling interview (e.g., used 
small talk, asked questions, etc.); (d) a 
summary appraisal of the counselor (e.g., 
anonymous, assumed most initiative, com- 
pletely controlled hour, etc.); (e) a 
comparison of the counselor during the 
first interviews with the counselor during 
the last interviews on four scales that re- 
flect judgments about counselor-client 
status, counselor’s use of questions, coun- 
selor’s use of interpretations, amount of 
counselor talk; (f) a rating of how the 
cient felt during the typical counseling 
hour; and (g) an appraisal of whether 
counseling had proven to be helpful. 


Results 


1. When beginning the counseling 
hour, the client reports that the experi- 
enced counselor (the Ph.D. and the ex- 
perienced trainee) tends to wait and to 
allow the client to initiate the discussion, 
whereas the inexperienced counselor plays 
amore active role, is chatty, asks questions 
or tends to set the topic for the hour. These 
differences in the counselors’ initial reac- 
tions are shown in Table 2. The chi square 
for these data is significant at the .01 level, 
which indicates that the reported counselor 
behavior is not independent of the experi- 
ence levels of the counselors. When the 


Table 2 


Counselor Behavior During Opening 
Moments of Interviews 








Wait Chatty Set Topics 
Silent Questions Review Total 
1, Ph.D. 
Counselors 40 Li 14 71 
2, Experienced 
Trainees 53 42 Li 112 
3. Inexperienced 
Trainees 11 17 14 42 
Totals 104 76 45 225 





Chi square, all data, 13.862, df 4, p .01. 
Chi square, 1 vs. 2, 3.701, df 2, p_ .20. 
Chi square, 1 and 2 vs. 3, 10.094, df 2, p .01. 
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data were analyzed for the Ph.D. coun- 
selors vs. Experienced trainees, the result- 
ing chi square was not significant. When 
the two experienced groups, Ph.D. plus 
Experienced trainees, were combined and 
compared with the Inexperienced trainees, 
the resulting chi square was found to be 
significant (p .01). Thus, experience seems 
to be the pertinent variable here. 

2. Counselors impress clients as to 
whether they are active or passive by 
whether they ask many questions, by 
whether they give advice, offer interpre- 
tations, make suggestions, or seem to be 
mostly silent listeners. Tables 3, 4, and 5 
report the clients’ observations of their 
counselors in regard to these types of 
behaviors. 


Table 3 


Frequency of Use of Questions 
by Counselors 





Questions Few—No 





Frequent Questions Total 

1. Ph.D. Counselors 22 45 67 
2. Experienced Trainees 33 71 104 
8. Inexperienced Trainees 13 21 84 
Totals 68 137 205 





Chi square, all data, 0.530, df 2, p .75. 


When clients’ observations were sorted 
into those in which the counselor was seen 
as asking numerous questions vs. those 
in which the counselor was seen as asking 
few or no questions during the typical 
counseling interview, twice as many coun- 
selors were seen as not using questions 
frequently, and this finding holds true 
regardless of the experience level of the 
interviewer. These data are reported in 
Table 3 and the chi square for the data 
is not significant which indicates that the 
use of questions is independent of the 
experience classification of the interviewer. 

3. Table 4 shows that both the experi- 
enced and inexperienced trainee groups 
were reported by their clients as utilizing 
interpretations more often than the Ph.D. 
counselors. For Table 4, the column 
labeled “Interprets” was constructed by 
combining from the Client Observation 
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Table 4 
Use of Interpretations by Counselors 
Interprets Silent 
Explains Restates Total 
1. Ph.D. Counselors 18 47 65 
2. Experienced Trainees 47 59 106 
8. Inexperienced Trainees 27 12 89 
Totals 92 118 210 





Chi square, all data, 25.595, df 2, p .01. 

Chi square, 1 vs. 2, 3.921, df 1, p .05 (Yates). 

Chi square, 1 vs. 3, 15.733, df 1, p .01 (Yates). 
Chi square, 1 and 2 vs. 3, 5.930, df 1, p .02 (Yates). 


Report the following two foils: “told me 
his analysis of my actions and my feelings” 
and “explained all about hidden impulses, 
unconscious motives.” The “No Interpret” 
column is a combination of two foils: 
“listened most of the time; did not tell 
what he thought” and “at times would 
restate what I had said.” 

The chi square for the data for Table 
4 is significant beyond .01 level. The chi 
square for the Ph.D. vs. Experienced 
trainees is significant (p .05). The chi 
square for the Ph.D. vs. Inexperienced 
trainees is significant (p .01), and the chi 
square for Experienced trainees vs. Inex- 
perienced trainees is significant (p .02). 
Yates’ correction was applied to these latter 
comparisons. As training increases, the use 
of interpretations seems to decrease. The 
inexperienced trainees were seen by their 
clients as using interpretations more often 
than not interpreting. Apparently Ph.D. 
counselors did not impress their clients 
as being frequent users of interpretative 
comments. 

4, The interviewers with the least ex- 
perience and training give advice and make 
suggestions more often than the better 
trained counselors. This finding is shown 
in Table 5. The chi square for this table 
is significant (p .10) and suggests that 
the experience of the counselor is related 
to whether or not there is frequent use 
of advice and suggestion. The differences 
in this respect between the Ph.D. coun- 
selors and the Experienced trainees are 
not significant, but the differences between 
the Inexperienced trainees and the com- 
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bined Ph.D. plus Experienced trainees are 
significant (after Yates’ correction, p .05), 


Table 5 


Use of Advice and Suggestions by Counselors 





Suggests Rare or 
Advises No Advice Total 





1. Ph.D. Counselors 26 42 68 
2. Experienced Trainees 45 63 108 
3. Inexperienced Trainees 21 . 14 85 

Totals 92 119 211 





Chi square, all data, 4.604, df 2, p .10. 
Chi square, 1 vs. 2, 0.209, df 1, p .60 (Yates). 
Chi square 1 and 2 vs. 3, 3.916, df 1, p .05 (Yates). 


5. Clients of the two experienced 
groups, the Ph.D. group and the Experi- 
enced trainee group, tended to feel that 
the counselor allowed the client to control 
the hour more than did the Inexperienced 
trainee. This is shown in Table 6. The 
“Client Control” column in Table 6 is com- 
posed of foils: “He is anonymous, I con- 
trolled whatever was said or done” and 
“He left things mostly up to me, but he 
did assume some initiative if things seemed 
to boil down”; the “Equal” column is from 
the foil: “He assumed about equal initiative 
as I did; we were equal participants,” 
and the “Counselor Control” column is from 
foils: “He assumed most initiative for ac- 
tivities of the interviews, although at times 
I introduced new things to talk about” 
and “He was completely in charge of the 
interviews and often left me little to do 


Table 6 


Impression by Clients of Locus 
of Interview Control 








Client Equal Counselor 
Control Control Control Total 
L. PRD. 
Counselors 43 17 1l 71 
2. Experienced 
Trainees 66 85 16 117 
8. Inexperienced 
Trainees ll ET 13 4} 
Totals 120 69 40 229 





Chi square, all data, 15.008, df 4, p .01. 
Chi square, 1 vs. 2, 0.834, df 2, p .60. 
Chi square 1 and 2 vs. 3, 14.311, df 2, p .01. 
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Client Response to Counselors at Different Levels of Experience 


but to listen or to answer his questions.” 
The foils had to be combined because 
treatment of uncombined data resulted in 
theoretical frequencies too low in some 
cells to reflect reliable results. 

The significant chi square for Table 6 
indicates that clients’ appraisal of whether 
the sessions were client-controlled, equal, 
or counselor-controlled was not inde- 
pendent of the experience level of the 
counselors being observed. The differences 
between the Ph.D. and the Experienced 
trainees are not significant, but the chi 
square for Ph.D. plus Experienced trainees 
vs. Inexperienced trainees is significant 
(p .01). While approximately four times 
as many clients reported client-controlled 
interviews than counselor-controlled inter- 
views for the Ph.D. and the Experienced 
trainee groups, there were roughly as many 
reports of counselor-centered interviews 
as of client-controlled interviews among 
the Inexperienced trainee groups. 


Table 7 


Client Satisfaction with Counseling 








Very Moderate Minimal 
Helpful Helpful to None Total 
1, Ph.D. 
Counselors 28 28 14 70 
2. Experienced 
Trainees 49 48 12 109 
8. Inexperienced 
Trainees 15 19 6 40 
Totals 92 95 82 219 





Chi square, 3.208, df 4, p .55. 


6. The clients were asked to indicate 
whether they felt that counseling had 
been very helpful, moderately helpful or 
minimal to not helpful. The reports of 
the clients are shown in Table 7 which 
indicates that 187 out of 219 clients felt 
that they had derived some benefit from 
counseling, but that feelings about im- 
provement were independent of the 
experience of the counselor. The chi square 
for the data in Table 7 is not significant. 
Apparently, there is no significant differ- 
ence between clients’ reports of favora- 
bility of counseling outcome for the three 
experience levels of the counselors. 
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Discussion 


As in the Fiedler and the Strupp studies 
where experienced counselors of different 
theoretical orientations functioned more 
alike than inexperienced counselors, in 
the present study, the two experienced 
groups appear to elicit more similar re- 
ports from their clients than the inex- 
perienced group which seems to function 
quite differently in some of the behaviors 
reported. Barrington (1958) has also re- 
ported that there are changes in psycho- 
therapeutic responses during training in 
therapy and the changes he reports (e.g., 
decrease in activity of the therapist) ap- 
pear to be consistent with the differences 
observed here between the inexperienced 
counselors and the two experienced groups. 

The results of the present study cer- 
tainly support the impression that as coun- 
selors acquire more clinical experience 
their behavior shifts from being more ac- 
tive, more verbal, more prone to give forth 
with interpretations and advice, to being 
more of a careful listener and partner 
with the client in assisting the client work 
through the problem. It would also appear 
from the data that although experienced 
counselors perform differently than inex- 
perienced counselors, that the clients of 
all counselors appear to report equal satis- 
faction with the outcome of having been 
counseled. As Grigg and Goodstein pointed 
out previously, client judgments of the 
effectiveness of counseling outcome im- 
mediately following counseling are af- 
fected by Hathaway’s (1948) “hello- 
goodbye” phenomenon, and may not be 
related to external criteria of counseling 
success, but such reports may still be 
treated as legitimate empirical data. 

In summary, analysis of the data indi- 
cates that: 

l. Inexperienced counselors are per- 
ceived by their clients as being more active 
and exhibiting more control over the 
events of the counseling hour than are 
the two experienced groups of counselors. 

2. Counselors in both experienced 
groups are reported to refrain from making 
suggestions and giving advice more often 
than they are reported to advise or to 
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suggest, but inexperienced counselors are 
reported more often to give advice and 
to make suggestions. 

3. Inexperienced counselors are re- 
ported to make interpretations more than 
to refrain from interpreting, whereas more 
than twice as many Ph.D. counselors are 
reported to refrain from interpreting than 
those who interpret, and the experienced 
counselor trainees tend to prefer not to 
use interpretations characteristically. 

4. The frequency of questioning by the 
counselor during the interview does not 
appear to be related to counseling training 
or experience. 

5. When beginning the counseling in- 
terview, experienced counselors are re- 
ported to prefer to wait and to allow 
the client to develop the topics, whereas 
the inexperienced trainees are reported 
to play a more active role, to set the 
tone of the hour, to cue the client as to 
the topics to be discussed. 

6. In the present study, although coun- 
seling behaviors are reported to differ 
between the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced therapist, there are no differences 
in clients’ reports of favorableness of out- 
come of counseling by experienced or by 
inexperienced counselors. 


Received July 7, 1960. 
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Comment 


Grigg correctly notes that client opinion 
has been a neglected source of evaluating 
counselor techniques and _ impressions. 
While clients are not as sophisticated in 
noting counselor methods as are super- 
visors, the client knows better how he has 
reacted to the counselor. Grigg also points 
out the need to wait until after the con- 
ference series before obtaining these re- 
actions. 

While the reactions of 249 clients were 
obtained, “because of voids to some of the 
items” the N used for each comparison 


varies between 205 and 229. This 8 to 18 
refusal to answer seems large and may 
indicate that these particular dimensional 
probes frustrated many clients in describ- 
ing important aspects of their reactions to 
counselors; it would be useful in such re- 
search to inquire into the reasons for these 
omissions. The data are handled as if the 
N is always in the 200’s but in fact com- 
parisons are being made between three 
groups totaling 16 counselors. Chi square 
assumes complete independence of all rat- 
ings; to fulfill this assumption every client 
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would need a different counselor. Possibly 
an analysis of variance might better have 
been carried out. The three groups do vary 
in experience but the six Ph.D. counselors 
also came from other training programs so 
some of the differences within the Ph.D. 
group may be due to differences in selec- 
tion and training as well as in amount of 
experience. The effect of these variables 
is to indicate some need for caution in in- 
terpreting findings but the findings them- 
selves have much of interest for the coun- 
selor-educator. 

In this particular training situation it is 
clear that beginning counselors tend to talk 
more, take more responsibility and control 
the conference direction more than do the 
more experienced counselors. It is helpful 
to know that certain types of constant er- 
rors tend to occur so that teaching can be 
specifically directed toward these errors. 
However, before doing this it is important 
to seek probable explanations of these 
constant errors. The following ideas seem 
reasonable possibilities, but follow-up re- 
search is needed. (1) The beginning coun- 
selors were probably more anxious and in- 
secure in the counseling relationship and 
so talked more and exerted more control. 
(2) Some of our own research indicates 
that beginning counselors bring into the 
conference many subroles they use in other 
situations, e.g., teaching, advising, social 
listening and chatting; some of these would 
result in more talking, responsibility taking, 
and control. (3) A third factor may be the 
emphasis in textbook case descriptions on 
test data and diagnostic conclusions rather 
than on treatment so students may see the 
role of the counselor as primarily searching 
out cues to puzzling diagnoses. (4) It may 
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be that the beginners were overemphasiz- 
ing some type of directive theory (cf. 
Fielder’s findings); beginners in client- 
centered therapy would, of course, over- 
compensate in the opposite direction. Grigg 
does not provide information on theoreti- 
cal emphases in the training of these be- 
ginning counselors, so the relevance of this 
variable is not known in the present in- 
stance. For an attack on this part of the 
problem it would be useful to ask counsel- 
ors some of the reasons why they divide 
responsibility, etc., as they do. 

Grigg notes the lack of significant dif- 
ferences in client satisfaction for the three 
groups of counselors and attributes much 
of this—as is probably true—to unreliability 
of the criterion as the result of such factors 
as the “good-bye effect.” It may also be 
(if we take Astin’s recent comment in the 
American Psychologist to heart) that what- 
ever the experienced counselors were do- 
ing differently was not important for this 
particular criterion. And, heretical thought 
that it is, it may be that client satisfaction 
is not a good criterion. Grigg in another 
article argues for this criterion and I per- 
sonally tend to agree with him, but Bray- 
field reports that industrial output is not 
related to worker satisfaction. Nor does re- 
search on operant conditioning emphasize 
learner attitudes. Because early clinical 
work emphasized client insight and decision 
to act, client satisfaction has also been 
emphasized. When it becomes the sole cri- 
terion, however, it probably represents too 
much emphasis. 


F. P. Robinson 
The Ohio State University 
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Counselor vs. Statistical Predictions of Job 
Satisfaction in Engineering 
Edwin C. Lewis and Arthur C. MacKinney* 


Iowa State University 


Counseling for career choice involves, 
among other things, judgments of likely 
future job satisfaction in the careers under 
consideration. With the help of the coun- 
selor, the client attempts to select a field 
in which his chances for success and sat- 
isfaction are reasonably high. The accur- 
acy with which such judgments can be 
made is therefore a primary consideration 
in vocational counseling. 

The accuracy with which counselors can 
make predictions such as these has been 
the subject of considerable discussion. 
Central in these discussions has been the 
relative efficiency of clinical and statistical 
predictions. The best known summary of 
the evidence, reported by Meehl (1954), 
predominantly favored the statistical ap- 
proach as yielding more valid predictions. 


The Problem 


The present study is directly relevant to 
these issues. It is designed to determine 
the relative effectiveness of two approach- 
es to the prediction of future job satis- 
faction in engineering: predictions made 
by counselors using conventional infor- 
mation, and predictions made solely by 
statistical means. Specifically, the follow- 
ing questions were investigated: (1) Can 
counselors predict future job satisfaction? 
(2) Are psychological tests and personal 
variables valid predictors of future job 
satisfaction? (3) Is a subjective combina- 
tion of predictors more or less valid than 

1A condensed version of this paper was read 
at the annual convention of the American 
Psychological Association, Chicago, September, 
1960. This study was supported by a grant 
from the Alumni Achievement Fund, through 
the Engineering Experiment Station, Iowa State 
University. 


a statistical one? (4) What kinds of infor- 
mation do counselors tend to weight most 
heavily in making such predictions? (5) 
How do the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and the Kuder Preference Record, 
Form CH, compare in predictive validity 
with regard to a job satisfaction criterion? 

Job satisfaction has not been commonly 
used as a criterion in evaluations of coun- 
selor predictions. Criteria typically used 
are short-term and readily available to 
counselors: e.g., academic grades, gradua- 
tion from college, occupational entry, and 
subjective expressions on the part of the 
counselee concerning his degree of satis- 
faction with the counseling outcome. In 
Thorndike’s (1949) formulation, these 
would be classified as “immediate” on his 
criterion validity continuum of immediate- 
intermediate-ultimate criteria. The job sat- 
isfaction criterion is one that goes beyond 
the typically-used “immediate” criteria. 

Relatively few studies have made use 
of this criterion. Latham (1951) devised a 
“job suitability index” based on a system 
of weighting aptitude test scores which 
correlated nearly zero with worker satis- 
faction one year later. Lipsett and Wilson 
(1954) found a tendency for Kuder pat- 
terns to be related to later responses to a 
one-item, open-ended job satisfaction ques- 
tion. In the latter study, however, the 
measure of job satisfaction is hardly ob- 
jective. 

There have also been more realistic at- 
tempts made to relate test information to 
job satisfaction in limited fields. Kates 
(1950) found no relationship between job 
satisfaction and Strong scores for 25 po- 
licemen. Gadel & Kriedt (1952), on the 
other hand, obtained a correlation of .44 
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Counselor vs. Statistical Predictions 


between job satisfaction and a specially- 
devised interest test among IBM opera- 
tors, but found no significant relationship 
between job satisfaction and Kuder scores 
among this group. 

None of these studies, however, included 
counselor prediction as a variable, as the 
present study has done. 


Procedure 
Sample 

The sample used in the present study 
was composed of all engineering graduates 
from Iowa State University between the 
years 1951 and 1954 who met certain ad- 
ditional requirements. First, they must 
have visited the Student Counseling Serv- 
ice sometime during their college ca- 
reers. Second, they must have completed 
either the Strong or the Kuder or both. 
Third, entrance examination scores and 
personal data information had to be avail- 
able from university records. A total of 77 
men met all these requirements. As de- 
scribed fully below, criterion information 
was collected by mail, giving 70 usable 
cases for study. 

The total sample was further divided 
into two overlapping subsamples for anal- 
ysis. Subsample A was composed of those 
who had taken the Kuder (N=59), and 
subsample B was composed of those who 
had taken the Strong (N=43). Thirty-two 
subjects were included in both samples. 


Criterion 


The criterion used in this study was an 
eight-item general job satisfaction ques- 
tionnaire, developed by prior job aitti- 
tudes research at Iowa State. This research 
(Froelich, 1958) included a factor analy- 
sis of a 100-item job attitudes question- 
naire. The items selected for use in the 
present study were the eight with the 
highest factor loadings on the general fac- 
tor identified in the earlier study. These 
loadings ranged from .57 to .75 with a 
median loading of .66. These items were 
selected for use as the criterion in the 
present study since they seemed to pos- 
sess a high degree of logical validity as 
a result of their high loadings on the gen- 
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eral job satisfaction factor, and because the 
earlier research indicated they would have 
high subdivided test reliability. In addi- 
tion, they were eminently practical in the 
context of the present research since they 
were easily administered by mail and 
would take a minimum of time and effort 
on the part of the subjects. 

As noted above, a questionnaire contain- 
ing these eight items was mailed to the 
77 subjects. Three follow-ups yielded 70 
returns (91 per cent). Of these, two were 
no longer employed in engineering occu- 
pations and were therefore assigned a min- 
imum job satisfaction score. 


Predictors 


Predictor information was obtained from 
the records of the Student Counseling 
Service and the Registrar’s office, Iowa 
State University. The following items of 
information were used: 

1. Interest inventories: Kuder Preference 
Record, all ten scales; Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, group patterns, Engineer- 
ing scale, and Interest Maturity. Strong 
group patterns were coded on a five-point 
scale: “strong rejection,” “weak rejection,” 
“neutral,” “weak acceptance,” “strong ac- 
ceptance.” 

2. Entrance exams: ACE Psychological 
Exam, 1945 edition; an English examina- 
tion devised by a committee representing 
a group of lowa colleges; a mathematics 
placement test devised by the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Iowa State Univer- 
sity. 

3. Personal data: college year at the time 
of counseling; age at the time of counsel- 
ing; marital status at the time of counsel- 
ing; size of home town; father’s occupa- 
tion, coded by DOT first digit; presence 
of any physical disabilities; number of 
full—or part-time jobs prior to college; 
number of jobs of a mechanical nature 
prior to college. 

4. Academic information: high school 
grade point average; cumuilative college 
grade point average at graduation. 


Counselor Predictions . 


All coded predictor data, but no criter- 
ion data, were submitted to six experienced 
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college counselors.2 They were instructed 
to estimate the probabJe degree of future 
job satisfaction for the: sample. They were 
to do this using the’ predictor variables, 
combining and weighting them as they 
saw fit. Specifically, they were instructed 
as follows: 

All of these people are men who graduated 
from ISU in engineering between 1951 and 
1954. We want to know whether they are satisfied 
as engineers. Please indicate the degree of satis- 
faction which you estimate for each to the right 
of the row (on the data sheet), using the following 
rating scale: 

5—very satisfied 

4—-satisfied 

8—neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
2—dissatisfied 

1—very dissatisfied 

In addition to the above instructions 
and the predictor data, each counselor 
was provided with a code sheet which en- 
abled him to interpret the numerical cod- 
ing of the predictors described earlier. 


Analysis 

The planned analysis involved the inter- 
correlation of all variables: predictors, cri- 
teria, and counselors’ judgments. It was 
also planned to determine the reliability 
of the criterion and to compute shrunken 
multiple correlation coefficients between 
selected predictor variables and the criter- 
ion. The multiples would provide a sum- 
mary index of the statistical prediction 
comparable to the zero order coefficient 
between each counselor judgment and the 
criterion. This, it may be seen, allows a 
comparison of the relative validity of the 
two types of predictions. 

In addition, inspection of the intercor- 
relation matrix would provide some in- 
sight into the counselors’ predictions by re- 
vealing the extent to which the counselors 
subjectively weighted the predictor vari- 
ables in making their judgments. 


Results 
Criterion 
Results of the intercorrelation of the 
eight job satisfaction items reveal item in- 


2All the counselors are staff members of the 
Student Counseling Service, Iowa State Univer- 
sity. The cooperation of these persons is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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tercorrelations varying from .49 to .82 for 
subsample A and from .49 to .85 for sub- 
sample B. The median item intercorrela- 
tion for subsample A is .65 and for sub- 
sample B, .68. Total score reliabilities, 
computed using the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula, provide corrected reliabilities of .94 
and .95 for the two subsamples. 


Counselor Predictions 

The intercorrelation of the counselors’ 
judgments produces coefficients ranging 
from —.02 to .59 with a median of .21 for 
subsample A and from .01 to .59 with a 
median of .36 for subsample B. It is ap- 
parent from these results that the coun- 
selors had a slight tendency to agree with 
one another. 

Correlations of the counselors’ judgments 
with the criterion, however, reveal a gen- 
eral lack of validity. The coefficients vary 
from —.12 to .24 with a median validity of 
.11 for subsample A, and from —.03 to .21 
with a median of .10 for subsample B. 
These validities are summarized in Table 
1. None are significant. 

Inspection of the correlations between 
the counselors’ judgments and the predic- 


tors shows the extent to which the coun- | 


selors tended to use the various items of 
information in making their judgments. 
In subsample A—i.e., when the Kuder was 
present but not the Strong— primary use 
was made of the Kuder Scientific and Me- 
chanical scales, with the former being 
weighted somewhat more heavily. In ad- 
dition, counselors tended to weight the 
Kuder Persuasive scale but, as might be 
expected, in a negative direction. In addi- 
tion, some use was made of the Clerical 
scale, in a positive direction. Inspection 
of the correlations between these scales 
and the criterion reveals that all have ra- 
ther low validity (see Table 1). The most 
valid Kuder scale, Musical, was apparently 
used to a lesser extent by the counselors 
in making their predictions. 

In subsample B —i.e.; where the Strong 
was available but not the Kuder — the 
counselors tended to place primary weight 
on Strong Group II in making their pre- 
dictions. All counselors, without exception, 
weighted this variable heavily; but, as may 
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Table 1 


Correlations of Predictors with General Job Satisfaction 





Subsample A Subsample B 


Subsample A Subsample B 





(N=59) (N=48) (N=59) (N=43) 
Counselor 1 24 .08 Strong Group V 18 
Counselor 2 —.12 —.03 Strong Group VIII 23 
Counselor 3 17 10 Strong Group IX —.82* 
Counselor 4 .04 18 Strong Group X —.41* 
Counselor 5 10 10 Strong Interest Matur. 28 
Counselor 6 12 21 Strong Engineering 20 
Kuder Outdoor ms ACE—Q —.18 —.01 
Kuder Mechanical 19 ACE—L —.05 —.08 
Kuder Computational .06 Iowa English —.02 — 1] 
Kuder Scientific 21 ISU Math —.19 01 
Kuder Persuasive —,21 Year Counseled 21 28 
Kuder Artistic 06 Home Town Size .06 10 
Kuder Literary —.18 Age Counseled .26* 26 
Kuder Musical —.27* Marital Status .04 —.03 
Kuder Social Service —.19 Father’s Occupation —.27* —.34* 
Kuder Clerical 14 Number of Prior Jobs —.19 —.20 
Strong Group I —.05 No. Prior Mechan. Jobs _ .00 .20 
Strong Group II 14 High School Average —.07 =} 
Strong Group IV 50* College Average —.11 —.03 





*Indicates significance at the 5 per cent level or beyond. 


be seen in Table 1, this group had little 
actual validity for predicting the criterion. 
In addition, the counselors placed consid- 
erable weight on the Strong Engineering 
scale, Group IX (negatively), and Group 
IV. It will be noted in Table 1 that both 
these groups have some real validity in 
predicting this criterion but failed to im- 
prove the counselors’ validities. 

In the 32 cases in which both Kuder and 
Strong information were available, the 
counselors’ predictions were no more valid 


than in the two subsamples previously de- 
scribed. 


Statistical Prediction 

Inspection of Table 1 reveals three sig- 
nificant validity coefficients from subsam- 
ple A. These are for the Kuder Musical 
scale, age when counseled, and father’s 
occupation. However, these correlations 
are all relatively low. There are four sig- 
nificant validity coefficients from subsam- 


} ple B and their magnitudes are consider- 


ably greater. These are for Strong Groups 
IV, IX, and X, and father’s occupation. 
A shrunken multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient was computed between Strong Group 
IV, father’s occupation, and the criterion. 
(The other two valid Strong scales could 


not be included because of items in com- 
mon among the various Strong scales.) 
This coefficient is .56. Extreme caution 
should be used in interpreting this, how- 
ever, because the variables to be included 
were chosen after inspection of the data. 
In other words, this shrunken multiple co- 
efficient will doubtless shrink further on 
cross-validation, but the zero order co- 
efficient between Strong Group IV and the 
criterion is of sufficient magnitude to sup- 
port clearly the validity of the statistical 
approach. 
Discussion 

The criterion of job satisfaction, as used 
in this study, seems to be very relevant to 
counseling. Many people in the field (e.g., 
Strong, 1943) have argued that it should 
be a basic goal of vocational counseling. 
It is likely that most counselors, in work- 
ing with their clients, attempt to estimate 
potential satisfaction, as well as success, 
in fields under consideration. Few would 
argue that job satisfaction is not an im- 
portant outcome of successful vocational 
counseling. 

The results of this study demonstrate 
that, within the limitations of the experi- 
mental situation set up by the investiga- 
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tors, this criterion of job satisfaction in 
engineering could not be predicted by the 
counselors but could be predicted by a 
statistical combination of objective data. 
Of these data, the most valid is the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, with Group IV 
being especially significant. This seems to 
confirm previous evidence, such as that 
cited by Meehl (1954), that counselors and 
clinicians cannot as a rule make predictions 
any more accurately than can a regression 
equation composed of the most valid sta- 
tistical data. 

The method used in this study may be 
questioned on the grounds that it does 
not truly approximate a counseling situa- 
tion, since the counselors had no oppor- 
tunity to interview the individuals in- 
volved. A partial answer is provided by a 
previous study (Super & Brophy, 1941), in 
which it was found that counselors who 
first evaluated high school students on the 
basis of test information alone, and were 
later allowed to change their evaluation 
after personal interviews with the students, 
made changes in only 12.5 per cent of the 
cases. From this it seems reasonable to 
conclude that a personal interview in most 
instances adds little to the counselor's 
judgment. 

Another complicating factor is that all 
of the subjects had been counseled prior 
to graduation. The extent to which this 
counseling influenced their choice of ca- 
reer and subsequent job satisfaction is in- 
determinable from the available data. As- 
suming, though, that most of the subjects 
entered fields which they and their coun- 
selors agreed were likely to satisfy them, 
it is probable that the group was more 
homogeneous as to present job satisfaction 
than would normally be the case. This may 
have served to reduce the validities of both 
counselor and statistical predictions, al- 
though both would have been reduced 
about equally. 

The major reason for the low validities 
of the counselors’ predictions seems to 
have been that the variables which the 
counselors tended to weight most heavily 
were proven in the statistical analysis to 
be less valid than others. The outstanding 
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examples are Group II and the Engineer- 
ing scale of the Strong, which all counsel- 
ors weighted heavily but which were found 
to be less valid than Group IV. As was 
pointed out earlier, the counselors’ pre- 
dictions correlated most highly with Group 
II and the Engineering scale of the Strong. 
They also correlated fairly highly with 
Groups IV and X, the groups which actual- 
ly had the highest validities. This is due 
to the high intercorrelations which exist 
among these groups in general. It may 
therefore be concluded that the counselors, 
in making their predictions, paid most at- 
tention to Group II and the Engineering 
scale. The counselors also tended to use 
such variables as the Kuder Mechanical and 
Scientific scales. All of these variables may 
have logical relationships with job satis- 
faction in engineering, but these relation- 
ships were not borne out statistically. 

It is significant that the Engineering 
scale and Group II of the Strong should 
have been proven to have such low valid- 
ity in predicting an engineering criterion. 
The answer probably lies in the type of 
criterion used. There have been few stu- 
dies in which a Strong scale has been vali- 
dated against a criterion different from the 
one which Strong originally used (Strong, 
1943). The composition of the group in the 
present study appears to be very similar to 
Strong’s original group. Strong, however, 
used a criterion of continuance in the field, 
which he assumed was related to job sat- 
isfaction. The results of this study suggest 
that this relationship is not as high as he 
thought, which calls into question the re- 
lationships between other Strong scales 
and job satisfaction in those areas. 

It should be recognized that the present 
study relies on a rationally derived job 
satisfaction measure. The investigators 
feel that this is a highly defensible proced- 
ure since, when dealing with dependent 
variables such as productivity and job sat: 
isfaction, it is necessary to place heavy em- 
phasis on construct validity. There seems 
to be no “ultimate” criterion against which 
an empirically derived instrument can be 
constructed. This, of course, is the con- 
struct validity situation (Cronbach & 
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Counselor vs. Statistical Predictions 


Meehl, 1955). Strong (1958) has discussed 
the difficulties in measurement of job sat- 
isfaction and has noted that satisfaction 
and interest are not necessarily the same. 

What are the implications of these re- 
sults for counselors? The {investigators 
feel that these results, and thers like them, 
strongly support the contention that coun- 
selors should not attempt to make subjec- 
tive predictions as to occupational out- 
come but should instead provide the client 
with complete objective data with which 
to make his own decision. These data 
would, of course, include statistically vali- 
dated relationships between available in- 
formation and success or satisfaction cri- 
teria. 

The present study can best be thought 
of as a preliminary attempt to differen- 
tiate between those aspects of counseling 
to which the counselor can make a unique 
contribution and those aspects which can 
be dealt with more efficiently by other 
means. Generalizations from the data pre- 
sented here are limited due to the a pos- 
teriori nature of the study. The results, 
however, appear to encourage a more de- 
tailed project, probably of a longitudinal 
nature. It is planned that such a study will 
be undertaken in the near future. 


Summary 


Six experienced college counselors were 
asked to determine present degree of job 
satisfaction for 70 engineers who had grad- 
uated at least five years previously. The 
information available included scores on 
the Strong and Kuder interest inventories, 
university entrance exams, academic 
grades, and personal data. The criterion of 
job satisfaction was a rationally derived 
eight-item questionnaire with high relia- 
bility and logical validity. The predictor 
information, the counselors’ predictions, 
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and the criterion data were all intercor- 
related. 

Analysis of the results shows that (1) cor- 
relations between the counselors’ predic- 
tions and the criterion are low, (2) the best 
predictor of engineering job satisfaction is 
Group IV of the Strong, (3) a statistical 
combination of Group IV plus father’s oc- 
cupation gives a multiple correlation of 
.56 with the criterion, and (4) the counse- 
lors failed to predict the criterion accurate- 
ly because they used variables which were 
later found to have low validity. It is there- 
fore concluded that job satisfaction in en- 
gineering can best be predicted by a sta- 
tistical combination of data. 

Received June 20, 1960. 
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Comment 


This investigation deals with important 
questions and one is tempted to turn im- 
mediately to a discussion of the significance 
of the findings. However, experience with 
the job satisfaction variable dictates cau- 
tion. 


The big surprise of this study is that any 
statistically significant relationships were 
found between predictors and the job satis- 
faction measure. 

Job satisfaction scale raw scores obtained 
from professional level occupational groups 
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characteristically are skewed; professionals 
predominately are satisfied and there is a 
marked restriction in the range of scores. 
Confound this usual result with the fact 
that the subjects all had been counseled 
(presumably with potential satisfaction 
as one relevant consideration) and had 
survived curricular and employment try- 
outs and it really is surprising that restric- 
tion in range in the criterion variable did 
not preclude any correlations beyond 
chance. 

It would be helpful to have the means 
and standard deviations for the criterion 
variable for these two groups. 

Incidentally, a factor influencing the vari- 
ance on this particular criterion variable 
is the satisfaction referent. Among these 
subjects, I would expect more variance 
from a questionnaire that inquired about 
satisfaction with job than from one asking 
about satisfaction with type of work. The 
referent here is not entirely clear. 

I would be interested also in the distri- 
bution of the counselors’ estimates of the 
probable degree of future job satisfaction 
of the members of the samples. If the 
counselor judges were sophisticated with 
respect to the findings of vocational psy- 
chology (a not entirely unwarranted “if” 
these days), it seems likely to me that they 
would make their judgments with certain 
base rates such as suggested above in mind. 
That is, the obvious implication from the 
instructions is that the subjects were em- 
ployed as engineers. If, then, the counselors 
applied base rate knowledge, they would 
largely restrict themselves to satisfaction 
categories 4 and 5 almost irrespective of 
other data. 

What of the other data? The informed 
vocational psychologist confronted with 
this task would, of course, attend almost 
entirely to the interest test data, particular- 
ly the Strong. What was the restriction in 
range in the Strong Group II and the 
Engineering key scores? Certainly “selec- 
tive survival” has taken place on the basis 
of engineering interest over four years of 
engineering school and N years in engineer- 
ing practice. 

But there were three significant Strong 
test 1’s. How interpret this? Since there 
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must have been some variance on the cri- 
terion variable, our attention goes to the 
Strong scales. My hypothesis is that the 
investigators may have uncovered one im- 
portant variable related to the criterion— 
social mobility. 

The data strongly suggest the following. 
Those subjects initially with low subjective 
occupational level identification and low 
objective occupational level status and who 
eventually achieve a considerably higher 
occupational status (the socially mobile) 
are more likely to report themselves as sat- 
isfied with their jobs than those engineers 
with initially high subjective occupational 
level identification and objective status—all 
occupational level determinations having 
been made while subjects were in college. 

How arrive at this fanciful interpretation? 
Well, the Group IV scale is highly cor- 
related (negatively) with the Strong Oc- 
cupational Level (OL) scale (unfortunate- 
ly not included in this study) which oper- 
ationally is a measure of subjective occu- 
pational level identification. The OL scale 
is next most highly correlated (positively) 
with the Group IX and Group X scales, in 
that order. (Incidentally, the OL scale 
correlates only —.20 with the Engineer 
scale.) Lo and behold, the significant 
Strong test correlations reported in Table 
1 support the interpretation. 

Further, the significant negative correla- 
tion of father’s occupation with job satis- 
faction supports the hypothesis with respect 
to objective occupational level status (at 
time of college going). 

My data regarding OL scale correlations 
are from Table 193 in E. K. Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interests of Men and Women (1943). 

To complicate matters, I suggest that my 
hypothesis about the operation of a social 
mobility factor may hold only under the 
moderating cultural condition best de- 
scribed as “engineering student in a land 
grant college in the midwestern farm belt.” 
He is a somewhat unique breed in a unique 
setting as I know from experience. 

This is an intriguing study which merits 
careful analysis. 


Arthur Brayfield 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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The Counseling Role of College and University 


Counseling Centers 


Roy E. Warman 
Iowa State University 


A recent study (Warman, 1960) demon- 
strated that different viewpoints existed 
on a single campus as to the kinds of 
problems considered to be appropriate 
for discussion by college students with 
counselors at a university counseling cen- 
ter. The obtained differences between 
counselors, students before and after coun- 
seling, teaching faculty, and student per- 
sonnel workers were interpreted as 
indicating that counseling psychologists 
were not keeping others adequately in- 
formed of recent developments and points 
of view within this professional field. 
Counselors were willing to deal with Vo- 
cational Problems to about the same extent 
as others felt such service was appropriate. 
But compared to the other groups, the 
sampled counselors were less willing to 
deal with problems having to do with 
College Routine and more inclined to deal 
with problems concerned with Adjustment 
to Self and Others. 

Although the counselors in this study 
had fairly homogeneous views, they might 
not be typical of counselors as a group; 
therefore it was decided to seek similar 
data from counselors at other institutions. 
Although it was not feasible to seek data 
from the noncounselor groups covered in 
the previous study, an interinstitutional 
study of counselors is attractive in its own 
right, and prior related research has had 
provocative outcomes. Thrush (1957) has 
demonstrated a shift-in-time of the views 
of counselors at a single center from an 
emphasis on vocational counseling to an 
emphasis on personal adjustment counsel- 
ing. Hedahl (1958) found that the coun- 
selors and agency directors at three large 
midwestern universities tended to agree 


on their expectations of the counselor's 
role. However, even within these three 
“similar” institutions there were instances 
of differences between agency directors 
and given counselors which seemed to sug- 
gest a need for improved communication 
and better definition of job functions in 
particular situations. 

Thus, the availability of an appropriate, 
conveniently-administered instrument along 
with the desire to broaden the base of 
the original study, the fact that views of 
agency function can vary even within a 
given agency over a period of time, and 
the possibility that a sample more diverse 
than Hedahl’s might identify interagency 
differences led to the present study. 


Procedure 

The Instrument 

The instrument used in this study was 
a revision of a questionnaire which had 
been developed in the earlier study pre- 
viously referred to (Warman, 1960). Re- 
spondents are asked to indicate on a 
five-point scale the extent to which they 
feel each item (a statement of a problem) 
is appropriate for discussion with a coun- 
selor at the counseling center. The original 
questionnaire contained 100 items. Factor 
analysis identified one general and three 
specific factors, and 66 items were chosen 
to represent the three specific factors: 
College Routine, Vocational Choice and 
Adjustment to Self and Others.! These 
items constituted the basic questionnaire 
used in this study. The directors of the 
participating counseling centers were also 

1The College Routine factor is composed of 
items which represent adjustment to the neces- 


sities and routine of establishing oneself satis- 
factorily in the academic setting, such as: 
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asked to provide some general descriptive 
data about the size of their institution, 
number of counselors, the counselors’ edu- 
cational level, use of students or interns 
and other counseling resources on the 
campus. 


The Sample 

Data were solicited from 25 college and 
university counseling centers, all of which 
(with one exception) are listed in the 
1958-60 issue of the Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Services (American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Coun- 
seling, 1958). Since the same college or 
university agency that provides counseling 
for vocationally-oriented problems often 
provides counseling for other sorts of prob- 
lems it is assumed for the purposes of 
this study that the people sampled are 
at least minimally qualified to counsel with 
college students about a wide range of 
problems. In selecting the particular insti- 
tutions to be approached for their par- 
ticipation in the study, consideration was 
given to geographic distribution through- 
out the United States, size of institution, 
and source of financial support (private 
or public). In retrospect, these factors 
appear to have balanced out fairly well, 
although they could be improved by the 
addition of data from the northwestern 
part of the country and from institutions 
whose enrollment is in the 12,000 to 17,000 
range. 


In May, 1959, letters were sent to the 
directors of 23 counseling centers, solicit- 
ing the participation in the study of the 


ineffective use of study time, going in debt for 
college expenses, and want assistance in learning 
proper study methods. The Vocational Choice 
factor represents concern about long-range career 
planning and includes items such as: doubting the 
wisdom of my vocational choice, wanting infor- 
mation about different vocations, good at several 
occupations and don’t know which to choose, 
and wanting interest tests to clarify vocational 
goals. The Adjustment to Self and Others factor 
represents both interpersonal and _ intrapersonal 
adjustment with items such as: difficulty forming 
new friendships, feeling inferior, confused on 
some moral questions, want to be more popular, 
not getting along with a member of my family, 
having to wait to get married, and have too 
few social contacts. 
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staff of their centers. Data were already 
at hand from two other centers. There 
was no response from one center to the 
original or a follow-up letter and data 
received from another was incomplete. In 
two cases the directors wrote to explain 
that theirs were not true counseling cen- 


‘ ters for college students and suggested 


they not be included in this study. This 
left 21 centers which provided the data 
being reported in this study.? 

At the time the centers were selected, 
information was not available about “typi- 
cal” centers or the range that existed on 
such items as student-counselor ratio or 
use of trainees. Since then, Magoon (1959) 
has completed a survey of 45 counseling 
centers for the 1959 Conference of Direc- 
tors of College and University Counseling 
Centers. When descriptive data about the 
centers in the two studies are compared 
there do not appear to be any marked 
differences between the two groups. 
Although this does not guarantee that 
either one of these groups represents a 
“true” sample of all college counseling 
centers, the similarity of ranges and means 
between these two independently selected 
(albeit, overlapping) samples would seem 
to reduce the probability that either sample 
is highly biased or distorted. In the present 
study there is considerable range in size 
of sponsoring institution and size of coun- 
seling staff. Furthermore, there is a rela- 
tionship between these two variables which 
is significant at the .05 point (rank order 
correlation = .44; one-tail test): the bigger 
the institution the greater the student- 
counselor ratio. 

In all but two of the centers, the director 
of the center indicated that he does some 
student counseling in addition to his ad- 


2The counseling centers which provided the 
raw data reported here are located at the follow- 
ing institutions: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Bowling Green State University, Chico State Col- 
lege, Duke University, East Texas State College, 
Northeastern University, Ohio State University, 
Princeton University, Southern Illinois University, 
State University of Iowa, Stephens College, and 
the Universities of California, Denver, Hawaii, 
Houston, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Pittsburg, and Texas. 
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Counseling Role of College and University Counseling Centers 


ministrative and other responsibilities. 
Divided responsibilities are also quite 
common among the counselors. Only one- 
third of the male and one-half of the 
female counselors (excluding trainees) re- 
ported themselves to be full-time coun- 
selors. This. situation is more extreme 
among those who have a doctoral degree, 
where but one-fourth of both male and 
female counselors listed themselves to be 
full-time counselors. 

Nearly half of the staff counselors in 
this study have obtained a doctoral degree, 
over a third more have formal education 
beyond the master’s degree and most of 
the rest have earned the master’s degree. 
In addition to these, 12 centers reported 
that some counseling is done by students, 
graduate assistants, and/or interns. Some 
comparisons will be made later between 
these “training” centers and the nine 
“non-training” centers. 


Results 


The basic hypothesis being tested in this 
study is that differences exist among coun- 
seling centers as to the appropriateness 
of various problems for discussion with 
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counselors. This hypothesis is confirmed at 
the .01 level of confidence for each of the 
three problem areas (Table 1). 

Figure 1 will give the reader a visual 
impression of these results, e.g., general 
differences between the factors and dif- 
ferences between centers within the factors. 
This figure shows the average item score 
made by respondents from each center on 
the items in each problem area. In gen- 
eral the Vocational Choice factor was 
considered the most suitable of the three 
groups of problems for discussion with 
college and university counseling center 
counselors. (The three exceptions were all 
small and involved Adjustment to Self 
and Others.) There was considerable 
variability of feeling about the other two 
factors, with an almost bimodal distribu- 
tion on Adjustment to Self and Others. 
Thirteen of the 21 centers considered 
Adjustment to Self and Others to be more 
appropriate than College Routine and the 
over-all average score for all centers was 
slightly higher on Adjustment to Self and 
Others than it was on College Routine. 
However, averaging these scores obscures 
the considerable variability which existed 
among the centers. 


Table 1 


Analysis of Variance of Scores by Centers Compared to 
Scores Obtained by all Counselors® 




















Source of Sum of Degree of 
Variation Squares Freedom ms F 
Factor I: College Routine 
Between Centers 2,575.78 19 135.57 5.18* 
Within Centers 3,269.97 125 26.16 
Total 5,845.75 144 
Factor II: Vocational Choice 
Between Centers 983.73 19 51.78 2.55* 
Within Centers 2,536.38 125 20.29 
Total 8,520.11 144 
Factor III: Adjustment to Self and Others 

Between Centers 34,350.41 19 1,807.92 5.14* 
Within Centers 43,972.93 125 851.78 
Total 78,323.34 144 





aCenter N not included because there was only one questionnaire returned from it. 


*Significant at .01 level of confidence. 
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Further Analysis and Discussion 


1. During the analysis of the data, it 
was suggested that identification of “lead- 
ing” counseling programs among the cen- 
ters sampled might be of interest in 
understanding the heterogeneity of the 
intercenter data. A poll of seven psycholo- 
gists employed at the Testing and Counsel- 
ing Center at The University of Texas* (no 
two had received their doctoral training at 
the same institution) produced a consensus 
of opinion that the programs at institutions 
K and O are the “leaders” among those 
sampled in this study. The questionnaire 
responses from these two centers followed 
the general trends of the others. However, 
they tended to be more reluctant to deal 
with both College Routine and Vocational 
Choice problems than were the other cen- 
ters. On both of these groups of problems 
the scores of these two centers were among 
the lowest five of the 21 centers in the 
study. 

2. Various regroupings of the data from 
the 12 training centers were analyzed. 
Comparisons were made between the di- 
rectors, counselors and trainees. Only one 
of the 12 ¢’s in these comparisons reached 
the .05 level of confidence and it is con- 
cluded that these data do not demonstrate 
statistically significant differences among 
these various subgroupings of the data. 
There are, however, some rather consistent 
trends. (a) Using the mean item score ob- 
tained on each of the three factors and 
comparing the three groups (directors, 
counselors, and trainees) all groups con- 
sider the order of appropriateness to be: 
Vocational Choice, Adjustment to Self and 
Others, and College Routine. (b) There is 
most within-group agreement (i.e., small- 
est standard deviation) regarding College 
Routine and least within-group agreement 
on Adjustment to Self and Others. (c) In 
spite of the general agreement among the 
groups as to the relative merits of the 
three groups of problems, the directors 
seemed more inclined to provide service in 
every area than were trainees or coun- 
selors. (d) Trainees were less inclined to 


38The writer was on the staff there at the time 
this study was made. 


deal with College Routine and Vocational 
Choice than were directors and counselors, 
but viewed Adjustment problems to be 
more appropriate than did counselors. It 
is unfortunate that larger groups were not 
available so that the significance of 
the differences might have been better 
evaluated. 

3. Analysis of variance technique was 
used to evaluate the differences in data 
from training and nontraining centers and 
the relationship to the data of the size 
of the institution. On College Routine 
neither the differences between training 
and nontraining centers nor between cen- 
ters of different sizes were significant, 
although the interaction effect was signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. Regardless of training 
status smaller centers and medium-sized 
centers consider it fairly appropriate to 
counsel with College Routine problems. 
However, the training centers tend to view 
these problems increasingly less appropri- 
ate as the size of the institution increases. 
In the nontraining facilities, the effect of 
institutional size is not clear, but the 
tendency is for all sizes of nontraining 
institutions to consider College Routine 
counseling to be somewhat more appro- 
priate than do training centers. 

Vocational Choice was considered ap- 
propriate no matter what the size of the 
institution, as would be expected, consid- 
ering how the centers were selected for 
inclusion in the study. However, there is 
a significant difference (.01 level) on this 
factor between the training and nontrain- 
ing centers. The nontraining centers rate 
Vocational Choice more appropriate than 
do the training centers. 

It appears from this and from the some- 
what similar trends on College Routine— 
there is a significant rank order correlation 
of .72 between these two factors—that 
counselors at the training centers are a 
bit selective about the kinds of problems 
with which they work. One possible ex- 
planation for this might be that if there 
is a higher ratio of fully trained profes- 
sionals (as indicated by counselors having 
doctorates) at the training centers, these 
professionals might tend to reject problems 
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which they consider less complicated, less 
challenging or less prestigeful. Actually, 
however, the percentage of staff counselors 
with doctorates is slightly higher at the 
nontraining centers (50 per cent vs 45 per 
cent). It may be that there are 
other, more subtle factors connected with 
being at a training center which tend to 
bring about less accepting attitudes toward 
these problems. 


4. The Adjustment problems were rated 
to be more appropriately discussed by the 
counselors at the centers at the smaller 
institutions than they were by those at 
the larger ones (.01 level). It is not clear 
whether this result is due to more concern 
at smaller institutions for the total adjust- 
ment of the student or to the existence 
at the larger schools of a greater number 
of more specialized agencies to which stu- 
dents who desire adjustment counseling 
may be referred. On the face of it, the 
latter explanation sounds reasonable but 
in the author's experience referral sources 
for adjustment problems at large univer- 
sities have been quite limited. When this 
paucity of referral sources is considered 
along with the previously mentioned rela- 
tionships between size of institution and 
student-counselor ratio, other explanations 
are suggested: counselors at larger institu- 
tions just don’t have the time and/or do not 
get promoted for using their time this way. 
For the institutions sampled here, it ap- 
pears that the smaller ones feel it more 
appropriate to provide counseling for the 
full range of student problems than do 
the larger ones, and back this up by main- 
taining a student-counselor ratio favorable 
for. this. 

5. The fact that greatest variability 
within the three problem areas is con- 
cerned with Adjustment to Self and Others 
should be especially noted. There seems 
to be considerable disagreement about the 
appropriateness of handling these problems 
in spite of the emphasis on them in recent 
professional developments. The more homo- 
geneous views toward the other areas, 
especially Vocational Choice, no doubt re- 
flects the historical concern of counselors 
for the kinds of problems represented by 
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these areas. This situation may continue 
unsettled for some time to come. It is true 
that given counselors can develop a greater 
concern for Adjustment problems when 
appropriate effort is expended, as Thrush’s 
(1957) data demonstrated. But in the im- 
mediate future efforts of this sort may be 
counterbalanced by the expected increase 
in college enrollments, the shortage of 
trained personnel which this will produce, 
and the depersonalization of our educa- 
tional venture which seems to be one 
product of this Sputnik period. 


6. The significant differences between 
the centers on each of the factors suggest 
that discussions of counseling, selection of 
counselors and research on counseling de- 
serves a much more careful description of 
the locale involved than is typically made. 
Either the setting exerts some impact upon 
the behavior of the counselor or the coun- 
selor seeks a work setting which is com- 
patible with his own attitudes. Although 
both of these influences probably are 
present in most situations, the data in this 
study suggests that even in the restricted 
sphere of college counseling centers the 
specific work setting has an important part 
in determining what is considered appro- 
priate. It seems reasonable to expect this 
to have an impact upon not only the prob- 
lems discussed but also upon the counsel- 
ing techniques and procedures utilized, 
outcomes obtained and their evaluation. 

In this study the results indicate that 
differences among centers are related to 
both training status of the center (Voca- 
tional Choice and probably College Rou- 
tine) and institutional size (Adjustment to 
Self and Others). However, this generali- 


zation obscures various individual situa- | 
tions which are of interest (see Figure 1). | 


No doubt some of the positions taken by 


counselors at given centers are the results | 


of local conditions and philosophies about 
counseling which may have little direct 
relationship to considerations of either 
institutional size or training status. 

Of course, the grouping of responses 
from individual counselors into scores 
which represents their center obscures 
intra-agency differences. Whether it is de- 
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sirable or not for all members of the staff 
at a given center to have similar views 
about what problems are appropriately 
discussed with counselors may be a moot 
point. But it would seem to be highly 
desirable for a staff at least to know in 
what ways its individual views are similar 
and/or dissimilar to one another. This 
knowledge should facilitate more efficient 
use of staff time, promote an understanding 
of differences which had been “felt” but 
not identified, help clarify causes of mis- 
understandings, identify some counselors 
who need supervisory help and direction 
in certain areas, and in some cases high- 
light areas where clarification of agency 
function and policy is needed. 


Summary 

This study seeks to identify differences 
among views held by the professional 
staffs of 21 college and university counsel- 
ing centers as to the appropriateness 
of various problems for discussion by 
counselees with counselors. 

Statements of problems had been pre- 
viously factored into three categories: 
College Routine, Vocational Choice, and 
Adjustment to Self and Others. Differences 
between centers on each of these factors 
are statistically significant. In general, 
Vocational Choice is considered most ap- 
propriate of the three groups of problems 
for discussion with the counselors, followed 
by Adjustment to Self and Others, and 
College Routine. There is considerable 
variability on these last two factors, with 
an almost bimodal distribution on Adjust- 
ment to Self and Others. 
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Counselors at centers which provide 
training for counselors feel Vocational 
Choice problems to be less appropriate 
than do those at nontraining centers. There 
is a similar tendency on College Routine 
although this is not so clear cut. Intercenter 
differences concerned with Adjustment to 
Self and Others are related to size of in- 
stitution, not training status of the center; 
counselors at small schools feel these prob- 
lems are more appropriate than do 
counselors at larger institutions. 

These data are interpreted to indicate 
need for caution in generalizing from one 
center to another about counselors and 
their counseling. 


Received June 6, 1960. 
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Comment 


Dr. Warman’s evidence leaves no doubt 
but that college and university counseling 
centers define their roles in different ways. 
The extent to which centers like to empha- 
size work on vocational problems, school 
routine problems, and personal problems 
is related to the size of the institution, the 
personnel in the center, and the training 
role of the center. 


Establishing as a fact the suspicion that 
these role differences are found among 
counseling centers is in itself a significant 
contribution, and the size and the diversity 
of differences justifies generalization to 
a larger population of counseling centers. 
The fact that has been presented, however, 
raises a far more significant problem about 
the question of what should be rather than 
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what is. The personnel of counseling cen- 
ters are concerned with vocational counsel- 
ing, institutional orientation counseling, and 
personal counseling; and the important 
question is: Are there other significant 
kinds of counseling which should concern 
counselors in institutions of higher learn- 
ing? 

Counseling psychology has its roots in 
vocational guidance and mental hygiene 
or clinical psychology. Counseling psy- 
chologists see themselves as practitioners 
who happen to be working in institutions 
dedicated to the higher thought processes. 
Is there not perhaps an additional com- 
mitment that college counselors should 
share that has been conspicuously absent 
from counseling psychology and, conse- 
quently, that fails to appear in Warman’s 
paper? 

The function of the counseling psycholo- 
gist as an educator can be as important as 
his functions in vocational, orientation, and 
personal counseling. The stimulation of in- 
tellectual curiosity, the introduction to 
academic values, and the encouragement of 
and facilitation of higher learning and cul- 
tural appreciation are tasks shared by all 
who work in colleges and universities, in- 
cluding counseling psychologists; and the 
skills of the counselor enable him _par- 
ticularly well to aid individual students to 
become educated persons. In a counseling 
interview, when a college counselor dis- 
cusses modern drama with a student, is 
this counseling or not? It can be a most 
important kind of counseling and yet the 
traditional training of counseling psycholo- 
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gists, the current literature in counseling, 
and, as a result, the paper by Warman 
fails to include this in the concept of coun- 
seling. 

A survey of the “status quo” carries with 
it the risk of being interpreted as an evalua- 
tive review. The reader of Warman’s study 
must recognize that first, the respondents 
were reacting within a “closed” frame of 
reference, somewhat a forced-choice situa- 
tion, and secondly, that the results may sug- 
gest either shifting from one set of em- 
phases to another within this framework, 
or else introducing new emphases not in- 
cluded among the presented choices. 

A recent report by Paterson and Lofquist 
suggests an explanation for the differences 
reported between counseling centers in 
counselor training institutions and others. 
Paterson and Lofquist found that most 


universities have similar, if not identical | 


training programs in clinical and counsel- 
ing psychology; and, therefore, it is not 
surprising to find that a counseling center 
providing practicum training for such pro- 
grams places greater emphasis on counsel- 
ing closely related to clinical psychology 
than on other counseling. 

Could we suggest to Warman that he 
continue his research now by soliciting from 
counselors, administrators, and counselees 
opinions about emphases counseling should 
have as well as emphases it is now per- 
ceived to have. 


Ralph F. Berdie 
University of Minnesota 
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Socio-Economic Status and a University 


Psychological Clinic 


Harry Lewis and Malcolm Robertson? 
University of Florida 


The purpose of this research was to in- 
vestigate the relation between socio-eco- 
nomic status of clients of a university psy- 
chological clinic and certain clinic vari- 
ables. The term clinic variable refers to 
data such as source of referral, diagnosis, 
type of service given to client, time devoted 
to client, condition upon termination, and 
case disposition. 

The term socio-economic status was de- 
fined as a rating based upon education, 
occupation, and source of income. The 
rating was obtained by using a modifica- 
tion of the Index of Status Characteristics 
(Warner, 1948). The ISC has been found 
to be a good substitute for more elaborate 
methods which make use of direct observa- 
tions in a community. Hereafter the phrase 
socio-economic status is abbreviated as 
SES. 

Previous Studies 


At present there is a considerable body 
of research demonstrating that SES is re- 
lated to various clinic variables. For ex- 
ample, one extensive investigation (Hol- 
lingshead & Redlich, 1958) indicated that 
public clinics dealt with high SES indi- 
viduals (not the highest though). These 
high SES individuals were self-referred or 
referred from private clinics, private phy- 
sicians, friends, and relatives. On the other 
hand, low SES individuals were referred 
from courts, police, and social agencies. 

Regarding type of service given to cli- 
ents, research (Greenblatt, 1957; Hollings- 
head & Redlich, 1958) showed that the 
higher the SES, the greater the likelihood 
that the individual received more time- 

1This article is based on a thesis submitted 


by the senior author in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science. 


consuming treatment such as analytical 
psychotherapy or nondirective counseling. 

For diagnosis, several investigators 
(Lemkau, et al., 1948; Clark, 1948; Hoch, 
1953; Kaplan, 1950) have reported that 
neuroticism was related directly to SES 
but not as dramatically as psychosis was 
inversely related. Furthermore, studies 
dealing primarily with neurotics have found 
less relation between SES and diagnosis 
than studies in which psychotics dominated 
the sample. 

In this research, the variable, length of 
contact, was defined as the number of in- 
terviews, counseling, and staff sessions de- 
voted to a client. However, in the majority 
of other investigations, duration of contact 
referred to days, months, and years. In 
terms of this latter meaning, results (Hol- 
lingshead & Redlich, 1958; Sullivan e¢ al., 
1958) have indicated that the higher the 
SES, the greater the duration of contact 
with the agency. 

Finally, in two studies (Greenblatt, 
1957; Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958) suc- 
cess of treatment was directly associated 
with SES, and the high SES individuals 
were generally in better condition upon 
termination than those of low SES. How- 
ever, the fact that high SES persons are 
found to remain longer with a clinic than 
low SES individuals is an important con- 
sideration. 

Although the majority of the research has 
been consistent in demonstrating a rela- 
tionship between SES and clinic variables, 
there is a question about the generalization 
of the findings to particular types of men- 
tal health agencies as well as different 
populations of clients. Specifically, the 
question in this study was the degree to 
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which the relation between SES and spe- 
cific clinic variables held for a university- 
type clinic servicing the needs of college 
students. 

Procedure 


A sample of 205 cases was drawn from 
the closed files of the University of Florida 
Psychological Clinic. Later, eleven cases 
had to be dropped because of insufficient 
information. All the individuals had made 
contact with the clinic during the preced- 
ing three years. The sample was restricted 
to those who were or who had been stu- 
dents and who were classified primarily as 
adjustmental cases rather than educational 
or vocational guidance cases. The decision 
concerning classification had been made by 
the intake interviewer. 

In addition, a random sample of 162 
nonclinic students was taken from the files 
of the Student Records Office. These files 
contained the records of all students who 
had attended the university during the pre- 
ceding five years or who had made appli- 
cation and had been accepted. The pur- 
pose was to compare the distribution of 
SES in the clinic population with that of 
the university population as a whole. 

The SES ratings in both the clinic and 
nonclinic samples were computed in the 
following manner. Information on the par- 
ents was used as the best estimate of the 
student’s SES. This information was ob- 
tained from general university records. In 
approximately a dozen cases in the non- 
clinic sample, there was insufficient data 
on the parents and consequently informa- 
tion on the student’s own characteristics 
had to be used to obtain the SES rating. 

As mentioned before, the rating scale was 
a modification of both Warner’s original 
and revised ISC scales. The changes were 
necessary in order to fit the particular data 
and come under what Warner had indi- 
cated as permissible modifications. 

The major modification was to substi- 
tute education, which was in the original 
ISC, for the variables of house type, eco- 
logical residence area, and income level 
which were in the revised ISC scale. With- 
in the limits of the study it was not pos- 
sible to obtain information on these latter 
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three variables. Two further modifications 
were necessary before the modified scale 
was ready for use. First, the point-rating 
scale for education was upgraded since the 
university population required such a shift 
in rating. Second, from the available data 
it was, not possible to discriminate educa- 
tional levels below the high school gradu- 
ate level. Therefore, in cases where the 
student’s parents had not graduated from 
high school, there was no information as 
to whether a scale rating of five, six, or 
seven should be assigned. In such instances 
the rating of six was uniformly given. 

Education, occupation, and source of in- 
come were the three characteristics meas- 
ured by the modified scale. Each subject 
in both samples was rated on a scale of 
one to seven (high to low) on each of 
these three characteristics. These ratings 
in turn were multiplied by the respective 
weights of the three characteristics (occu- 
pation—4, source of income—3, and edu- 
cation—2), and then summed to get the 
total weighted SES score for each indi- 
vidual. Needless to say, the range of SES 
ratings was not as large as would be found 
in a general clinic population. Further- 
more, no attempt to use only the extremes 
of the ratings was made in carrying out the 
analysis. 

Results 


Using a chi-square analysis the SES 
scores of the clinic sample were com- 
pared first with the SES scores of the 
nonclinic sample, and then with the clinic 


Table 1 


Distribution of SES in Random University 
and Clinic Sample 














SES Clinic University 
Scores Sample Sample 
9 -19.5 9 8 
19.6-24.5 26 17 
24.6-29.5 57 80 
29.6-34.5 49 46 
84.6-39.5 20 23 
89.6-44.5 15 21 
44.6-49.5 15 12 
49.6-63 8 4 
194 161 
Chi square = 19.2 df =7  P is less than .01 
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variables (source of referral, diagnosis, 
type of service given, time devoted to case, 
condition upon termination, and case dis- 
position ). 

As can be seen from Table 1, the SES 
of the clinic was significantly higher than 
that of the nonclinic sample. The second 
highest SES category (24.6-29.5) made the 
largest contribution to this difference. In 
Table 2, a further comparison of the two 
samples showed a significantly higher rep- 
resentation of women in the clinic sample 
than in the nonclinic sample. 


Table 2 


The Distribution of Males and Females in the 
University Sample and Clinic Sample 











Clinic University 
Sex Sample Sample Totals 
Males 118 124 242 
Females 82 40 122 
200 164 864 





Chi square = 10.3 df =1  P is less than .005 


In the remaining analyses it was appar- 
ent that SES was not significantly related 
to any of the clinic variables. Only the 
relationships between SES and time de- 
voted to case and SES and condition upon 
termination showed a strong trend (p< 
.20). The trend was for high SES individu- 
als to be given more clinic time and to be 
rated as improved upon termination. 


Discussion 


The results indicated quite clearly that 
the clinic sample differed from the non- 
clinic sample in having a very large repre- 
sentation of what might be labeled as the 
upper-middle group of the SES range. 
Specifically, the parents of this group had 
at least some high school but usually not 
more than an undergraduate college edu- 
cation. Their source of income was salaries 
or wages from professions and semi-profes- 
sions or profits from small to medium 
business. Occupational titles varied from 
small banker to army officer, teacher, con- 
tractor, clergyman, boat captain, and mer- 
chant. Along with this large representation 
of high SES individuals in the clinic sam- 
ple was a greater percentage of women 
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than would be expected on the basis of 
the male-female ratio in the university 
population. 


An explanation for the latter finding is 
that the cultural pressures and expecta- 
tions for women may be such that they 
can admit more readily than men the need 
for psychological services. Moreover, the 
greater emphasis that women give to in- 
terpersonal relationships may have the ef- 
fect of making them more aware of ad- 
justmental difficulties. The result is that 
they are more likely than men to become 
accustomed to consulting professional men 
about their personal problems. It also 
seems reasonable to suppose that men 
reared in high SES homes may not be 
under as much pressure as men from low 
SES homes to be tough, unemotional, and 
self-sufficient. For men from high SES 
homes, there may be greater permissive- 
ness with respect to engaging in activities 
that have traditionally been associated 
more with women than men. Furthermore, 
in high SES homes a greater value and 
emphasis may be placed on verbal inter- 
actions and introspective activities. Final- 
ly, such intangible and long-range goals as 
personality change and emotional matur- 
ity probably receive more emphasis in the 
high SES homes. Therefore, a greater re- 
ceptiveness on the part of all high SES 
individuals to seeking professional assist- 
ance from a psychological clinic might be 
expected. 

The fact that SES was not significantly 
related to any of the clinic variables was 
somewhat surprising and probably can be 
adequately explained in terms of the char- 
acteristics of the clinic sample. As men- 
tioned in the review of the literature, the 
connection between SES and clinic vari- 
ables was less for neurotics and people with 
mild disorders than it was for those with 
the psychotic and organic disorders. In 
this study the majority of the clients were 
diagnosed as having neurotic, transient, or 
adjustmental and similar mild disorders. 
A surprising number either did not have 
a statement of diagnosis or else were clas- 
sified as having no psychiatric disorder. 
The sample was also restricted in the age 
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range (17-25), and some _ investigators 
(Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958) have failed 
to find a significant correlation between 
SES and clinic variables for this age range. 
Finally, as mentioned previously, the clinic 
sample (as well as the university popula- 
tion as a whole) was restricted in the range 
of SES. In many of the studies mentioned 
the significant results occurred when the 
extremes of the SES range were used. 

One final point concerns the collection 
of data on SES. When sufficient time and 
funds exist, a more complete estimate of 
SES can be obtained by using methods 
which involve going into a community and 
making direct observations. 


Summary 


Socio-economic status of 205 clients of 
a university psychological clinic was com- 
pared with the socio-economic status of a 
nonclinic sample of 160 university students. 
In addition, a socio-economic status of the 
clinic sample was compared with data on 
several clinic variables. The conclusion 
was that socio-economic status of the clinic 
sample was significantly higher than that 


Harry Lewis and Malcolm Robertson 


of the nonclinic sample but it was not sig. 
nificantly related to any clinic variable. 


Received September 15, 1960. 
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Goals of Counseling: Mobilizing the Counselee 


Lynn C. Rudikoff 


and Barbara A. Kirk’? 
Counseling Center, University of California, Berkeley 


The boundaries of clinical vocational 
counseling clearly merge into the full pat- 
tern of counseling and psychotherapy. 
Adjustment to a vocation with all its social, 
personal, and performance implications is 
a central one in most lives, and as such 
is a major sample of the whole adjustment. 
Whereas vocational counseling focuses in 
this area, insofar as vocational planning 
and vocational adjustment are to be 
achieved, the total personality is inevitably 
involved. Therefore basic goals of clinical 
vocational counseling might well approxi- 
mate those expressed in any of the follow- 
ing descriptions. 

One that is well stated and inclusive is 
that of Percival Symonds in Dynamics of 
Psychotherapy (1956): “In general the 
aims of psychotherapy can be boiled down 
to these two: In the first place, the thera- 
pist hopes that his client will gain inner 
peace and freedom from anxiety, worry and 
stress. In the second, he hopes that his 
client will be able to effect certain changes 
in his behavior, leading to improved social 
relationships and more adequate function- 
ing, both in his work, in his family, and 
in his other social relationships. As a result 
of psychotherapy the client should become 
a better member of the human family.” 

Carl Rogers in Client-Centered Therapy 
(1951) states as a goal: “Resolving some 
of those conflicts, giving the individual a 
more satisfying adjustment within himself 


1This was presented at the 1960 meeting of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
Discussants were Donald L. Grummon, Thomas 
Magoon, and Roy Heath. 


2Barbara A. Kirk wrote the introduction to 
and comments on the case presentation sum- 
marized by Lynn C. Rudikoff, the counselor. 
Identifying information is, of course, disguised. 


as well as a more satisfying relationship 
to others and to his environment . 

Louis Wolberg in the Techniques of 
Psychotherapy (1954) wrote: “A practical 
goal is the achievement of optimal func- 
tioning within the limitations of financial 
circumstances, existing motivations, ego 
resources, and the reality situation.” 

In the Symposium on the Theory of the 
Therapeutic Results of Psycho-Analysis, 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis 
(1937), Edmund Bergler stated: “The ulti- 
mate goal... is that where id was, there 
shall ego be.” There appears to be grow- 
ing concurrence in conceptualization of the 
general goals of psychotherapy and coun- 
seling, of which vocational counseling is 
an important area. 

In the process of clinical vocational 
counseling, one may become involved in 
a consideration of “personal” problems to 
the extent that one may be doing personal 
counseling or psychotherapy at that mo- 
ment. Thus, clinical vocational counseling 
merges into personality counseling without 
being tempted into full-scale psychother- 
apy. In the case being presented here, it 
is clearly shown how several levels are 
worked with simultaneously. In this multi- 
level handling, principles of psychotherapy 
and of vocational counseling are very hap- 
pily wedded into a design for movement. 
The techniques and the texture of the rela- 
tionship which implement the design are 
demonstrated. In this context, it is signifi- 
cant to note what the counselor did not 
do, since what she by design did not do 
was fully as important as what she did 
do. Such choices are of critical importance 
when the primary goal is that of mobilizing 
a person toward the fulfillment of a crucial 
need—in this case, a job. 
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The total process here is designed to 
assist in the mobilizing of the counselee. 
The case illustrates how the counselee’s 
participation is engaged at many points 
outside of the interviews themselves as 
well as within. Unaccustomed to make 
decisions, to take action, the counselee was 
brought to the point at which she could 
utilize her own resources not only to meet 
her immediate problem but also for con- 
tinued adjustment to her life situation. 
Personality reorganization begins to occur 
in this process and may continue after such 
a group of interviews, particularly after 
the change in life situation. If there is later 
felt a need for further professional help, 
it can be obtained then. 

The counselor has not only taken into 
account and expressed her over-all goals, 
but also has indicated the specific goal of 
each interview sequence. Demonstrated 
are techniques of test interpretation as well 
as their integration into the process of 
counseling and its goals. 

This case illustrates what can be ac- 
complished, what progress the counselee 
can be assisted in making, in a short-term 
clinical vocational counseling process. It 
is a demonstration of what can be achieved 
with these goals clearly in mind in no 
more than three interviews. 


Case Summary 


The counselee, to whom we have given 
the pseudonym of Mrs. Smith, was forty- 
six years old. One month prior to her re- 
quest for help at the Counseling Center, 
she was widowed. At that time, feeling 
that she had to become self-supporting and 
not knowing where to turn for assistance, 
she contacted the high school psychologist 
who had helped her daughter ten years 
ago. This school psychologist referred her 
to the Counseling Center. In response to 
the question on the application form, 
“What help do you hope to obtain from 
counseling?” Mrs. Smith wrote, “A better 
evaluation of my assets; in order to main- 
tain myself, I must fit myself with the 
proper training.” 

First Interview 


While waiting in the reception room for her 
first appointment, she sat humped over in a 
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corner with her head down as if she were read- 
ing a magazine she held. There were no eye 
movements. She seemed very self-conscious and 
anxious. In addition to her weight of 286 pounds 
for her height of five feet, four inches, she 
had a marked exophthalmia. Her first words in 
the privacy of the counselor’s office were that 
it was a relief to be out of the waiting room 
where she had felt so conspicuous. Despite the 
fact that the office was quite warm and that 
she was perspiring rather profusely, she responded 
to the invitation to remove her coat only by 
unbuttoning it. Mrs. Smith explained that having 
been a relative recluse for years, it was now 
painful for her to face the public. At that point, 
she apparently found it difficult to fight against 
what seemed to be feelings of despair and sobbed. 
The counselor asked, “How can we help you?” 

It seemed important to move from the 
painful feelings Mrs. Smith was experienc- 
ing at that moment to future considerations. 
The question, “How can we help you?” 
involved three goals: (1) to convey ex- 
plicitly an interest in being helpful; (2) to 
imply implicitly an attitude that help was 
available; and (3) to turn Mrs. Smith's 
attention to what it was she wanted in 
order to facilitate the mobilizing process. 

Mrs. Smith explained that she had to find 
some kind of job, but that members of her 
family had told her that she was being completely 
unrealistic. Then she cowered as if in fear that 
the counselor, too, might regard her goal as un- 
realistic. The counselor questioned, “Unrealistic?” 
Mrs. Smith blurted out, “I’m so fat. I know my 
looks are revolting.” “Revolting?” asked the coun- 
selor. Mrs. Smith looked surprised. She was silent. 
It was as if her image of herself incorporated 
only her weight. The counselor stated that al- 
though Mrs. Smith was overweight, there were 
additional aspects to her appearance. Again she 
was silent; she seemed puzzled about what the 
counselor was inferring. The counselor stated, 
“You have nice features and you are very well 
groomed.’ 

On the surface, this statement is a com- 
pliment. It was intended to serve a more 
important purpose. From what Mrs. Smith 
had said, not only did she perceive her 
image as revolting, but she also expected 
that everyone else so perceived her. Until 
these two perceptions, her own and that 
which she anticipated from others, could 
be corrected, she seemed in doubt about 
whether her wish for a job was realistic. 
In this unique situation, therefore, it 
seemed important to tell Mrs. Smith how 
she actually was being perceived by the 
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counselor. In effect, the counselor was 
sharing her own ego with the counselee. 


Mrs. Smith replied, “Being my size it’s hard 
to find things that are decent, but I do try to 
be neat.” She spontaneously removed her coat. As 
the counselor nodded approvingly, Mrs. Smith 
squared her shoulders a bit. 

She then alluded in essence to how hard it 
had become through the years for her to dif- 
ferentiate between attitudes and facts. Could she 
trust her own judgment? She didn’t know. 


Of most immediate concern to Mrs. Smith 
in this regard, it seemed, was whether she 
should act on her own judgment that she 
might somehow be employable or give in 
to her attitudes of discouragement which 
had been supported by her family. The 
goal now was to support Mrs. Smith’s ego. 


The counselor asked, “For example, should you 
trust your judgment that you have assets which 
you can apply on a job so that you can be 
self-supporting?” She replied, “That’s right. That’s 
what I want to do.” To Mrs. Smith’s affirmation 
of this goal, the counselor nodded, implicitly 
lending support to her ego. 

From this point on she spoke very spon- 
taneously, and without interruption provided an 
abundance of information pertaining to an evalua- 
tion of her present situation followed by essential 
historical data. Her husband had been hyper- 
tensive for years and, therefore, had been unable 
to obtain insurance. He was a semiskilled worker. 
They had managed to purchase a small house 
on which a $5,000 mortgage remained. During 
the past year, he had been unable to work 
and only $2,000 remained in their savings ac- 
count. Mrs. Smith had vowed that she never 
would be dependent upon her children. A 
daughter, 26, was an R.N. and married. A son, 
19, lived with his mother. The son worked full 
time in his father’s occupation, and was enrolled 
in business courses at a college night school. 
Under no circumstances did Mrs. Smith want 
her son to give up his goal of a college degree 
which she had encouraged over the protests of 
her husband. 

She associated to the irritability of her husband 
which had been present all through their mar- 
triage and which had become almost unbearable 
to her after he suffered a stroke a year ago. 
While weeping, she stated, “I hate to admit it, 
but he was so abusive that I was relieved when 
he died.” She referred to the previous comments 
about difficulty in separating facts from feelings 
and stated, “I just couldn’t. It got to the point 
where I believed what he said.” She explained 
that at the end she knew how sick her husband 
was, but that all of the years before that, she 
knew that he was ashamed of her. Occasionally 
they received invitations that she felt able to 
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accept, but at the last minute her husband always 
complained of a severe headache, and she had 
to stay home and take care of him. With resent- 
ment, she commented that he didn’t get head- 
aches when he had some place to go without 
her. She was convinced, too, that he was revolted 
by her body because he hadn’t wanted anything 
to do with her sexually for almost twenty years. 
A third child, the twin of the son now 19, 
was killed at the age of 5, when he ran out 
into the street and was hit by an automobile. 
This child had been the husband’s favorite. He 
blamed his wife for the death, claiming that if 
she had been outside watching the child, the 
accident would not have occurred. During fits 
of temper throughout the years, he reiterated 
that he would never forgive his wife for this. She 
claimed that she had not felt responsible for 
the accident and, therefore, felt all the more 
offended by his accusation. In essence, her hus- 
band frequently reminded her that she was a 
“fat slob” who was “no good for anything.” This 
brought her back to her reasons for being at the 
Counseling Center—could she qualify for a job? 


It was apparent from the information on 
her application that this woman had been 
quite competent and outgoing in high 
school. Recognition was given Mrs. Smith 
for the facts that she had graduated with 
a B average and that she had been presi- 
dent of the student body, active in the 
dramatic club, and was on the staff of the 
school paper. 


Her face lit up. She commented, “Those were 
the happy days.” For years she had planned to 
enter nurses’ training. Just prior to graduation, 
she was offered a scholarship for college. The 
week after graduation, the choice was made for 
her by the sudden death of her father from a 
heart attack. He had been a laborer barely able 
to support his family of seven. Mrs. Smith was 
the oldest child; support of the family became 
her responsibility. The year was 1929, and she 
could find no job. It was decided that she should 
leave her home in the East and go to live with 
a paternal uncle and aunt in California where a 
job was available as assistant to the family 
physician for $65 a month. These relatives were 
much older than Mrs. Smith’s parents. They had 
no children of their own. Not only did they 
seem cold and distant to her, offering neither 
affection nor even companionship, but they also 
prohibited her from going out socially. She sent 
$60 a month home, keeping only $5 a month 
for her own needs, some of which was spent 
for food. For three years, she remained in this 
situation. Then after’ a short acquaintance with 
Mr. Smith, who had been a patient of her 
employer, she married, “not for love, but for 
security.” 
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Her husband’s salary was meager. Two months 
after the marriage she became pregnant. During 
the first five months of her pregnancy she gained 
104 pounds. Thyroid extract was prescribed over 
a period of six years in increasingly greater 
dosages. She reported that instead of losing 
weight, she became progressively more nervous 
and ate to comfort herself. Finally, in 1939, the 
medication was discontinued after the sudden 
onset of exophthalmia. Occasional attempts at 
dieting since then always were short-lived and 
never were successful. A second period of marked 
gain in weight over a brief period of time oc- 
curred after the death of the child when Mrs. 
Smith became depressed and began her relative 
seclusion. 

We might hypothesize (1) that Mrs. 
Smith tried to satisfy her needs for affec- 
tion and dependency with food; (2) that 
following her period of deprivation caused 
by the need to provide for her brothers 
and sisters, and faced with a limited income 
in marriage, she gorged during her preg- 
nancy before there was again another 
mouth to feed; (3) that her later lack of 
success in dieting and her lack of motiva- 
tion to do so may have been related to 
the wish on some level to discourage 
sexuality and thereby prevent further preg- 
nancy. With further exploration, these and 
other related hypotheses might well have 
been confirmed. Of course, it could only 
have been damaging to lead her to any 
such insight. It seemed fortunate, particu- 
larly because of the responsibility which 
her husband attributed to her for the death 
of one child, that Mrs. Smith was content 
with attributing her weight simply to the 
stress of her marriage and that she now 
expressed motivation for a job as reason 
for dieting. 

With regard to the present, her husband’s 
death apparently reactivated two sets of 
feelings she experienced in late adoles- 
cence. On the one hand, she seemed to 
be re-experiencing the insecurity and re- 
sentment felt when her father died and 
she had to alter the plans for her future. 
On the other hand, she seemed to want 
now to recapture the hope and determina- 
tion she felt prior to her father’s death 
when she was a high school senior and felt 
the greatest choice over her destiny. 

Might there have been some significance 
in the fact that now she had turned first 
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to a high school psychologist for help? The 
explanation that she had known about this 
woman as a resource somehow does not 
seem to suffice. Mrs. Smith, herself, gave 
evidence of being quite resourceful; she 
persevered in a series of steps to find that 
school psychologist, finally locating her 
on the staff of the county superintendent's 
offices. Because it seemed that Mrs. Smith 
probably was trying to reactivate the con- 
fidence and support she experienced as a 
high school senior, the counselor tried to 
facilitate this by encouraging her to talk 
about that year. 


Recollections that she had demonstrated high 
achievement, poise and popularity then were obvi- 
ously stimulating to her. There was implicit recog- 
nition that she was that same person. Now she 
felt sufficiently optimistic to want to take a series 
of tests to determine her assets for a job or, if 
need be, for further training. 


Between Interviews 


The tests covered the areas of basic 
ability, general aptitude, clerical aptitude, 
interest, and temperament. These tests re- 
quired a total time of four hours and 
twenty minutes. Two trips were made for 
their completion within that week. 


Second Interview 


The second interview was held one week later. 
This was Mrs. Smith’s fourth trip to the Counsel- 
ing Center. Now she seemed much more relaxed 
while in the waiting room where this time she 
had removed her coat. Her opening statement 
was, “I know I’m fat, but I don’t feel that I 
must hide under my tent anymore.” With feelings 
of relief and pride, she reported that, whereas 
previously a neighbor drove her to the Center, 
this time she came alone. The trip of two and 
one-half hours required transferring of buses three 
times. However, she stated that her newly-found 
feelings of independence had more than com- 
pensated for the inconvenience. 

The initial goal of the second interview was 
to assist Mrs. Smith in utilizing test information 
as an aid to more realistic self-assessment. When 
asked what she thought about the tests, she com- 
mented that, although she had felt somewhat 
nervous at first, she soon became sufficiently 
interested in what she was doing to forget about 
herself. Her evaluation of her performance was 
simply that she did better than she expected. 
(The test scores were reported to Mrs. Smith 
in such a way as to give her adequate oppor- 
tunity to react to these and to interact with 
the counselor throughout the phase of test inter- 
pretation. Furthermore, the most favorable find- 
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ings were reported first, operating on the principle 
that following recognition of assets, less desirable 
scores are more tolerable.) Accordingly, Mrs. 
Smith was told that, compared with the general 
population, she scored at the 96th percentile on 
general ability, the 97th percentile on verbal 
aptitude, and the 78th percentile on numerical 
aptitude. On paper-and-pencil tests of clerical 
aptitudes, she was quick and accurate. She com- 
mented, “I know that you wouldn't tell me this 
unless it was really so.” The counselor agreed. 
There was a pause. With a smile Mrs. Smith 
said, “OK, now you can tell me the rest.” Asked 


| what she meant specifically, she explained that 


she expected that she did better with her head 
than with her hands. Her observation was con- 
firmed with the report that she scored at the 
15th percentile on finger dexterity and at the 
8th percentile on manual dexterity. How did she 
account for this difference? After a bit of com- 
plaining about the tests, which was not inter- 
rupted, she added, “and most of all I need to 
lose weight.” 


How could she make use of her abilities, she 
wondered. She referred to how she had envied 
her two sisters who had become R.N.’s and 
her two brothers who had graduated from col- 
lege. One of her greatest disappointments in 
marriage was that her husband lacked any intel- 
lectual interests. Then, with a tone of “I’ve been 


| used,” the resentments which she seemed to have 


stored up through the years poured forth. She 


| elaborated on how each of her siblings had 


sought free food and lodging in her home until 
they were able to establish themselves in Cali- 
fornia. “Now,” she said, “They tell me to take 
in a roomer. They think that’s all I’m good for. 
They never paid me.” Her husband, she felt, had 
wanted her to meet his needs, but never cared 
to meet hers. No mention was made of her 
own children. However, she added that even her 
nieces and nephews “had been taught” to take 
advantage of her; “they all drop in for a free 
meal anytime.” 


“They're all hypocrites,” she said. “Hypocrites?” 
the counselor asked. “Sure,” she said, explaining 
that the week after her husband died, her niece 
came over and, as if she felt sorry because 
Mrs. Smith would now be lonesome and need 
an income, offered to let her aunt take care 
of her twenty-three-month-old baby while she 
herself worked. “Three dollars a day, she pays 
me. For that I’m not only supposed to do the 
diapers, but provide the food, too.” She went on 
with, “That’s not all.” “What else?” the counselor 
asked. Remaining in the house had not been a 
shelter but a prison, she stated. Mrs. Smith 
protested that she never had a vacation. Her 
sister takes a vacation every year. This year the 
sister decided to go away for three weeks and 
asked if she could leave five two-week-old puppies 
with Mrs. Smith. “They’d be company,” she said. 
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“Hmp! Messing and puking all over my place. I 
got fed up. That’s when I decided that I might 
as well get a decent job. I’m all through being 
put upon.” 

That Mrs. Smith had felt outraged when 
others took advantage of her was obvious, 
even to her. It also was obvious that she 
wanted no more of that. What was not 
obvious, especially to her, was how she 
participated in establishing the role for 
herself which she now was protesting so 
bitterly. The next goal, therefore, was to 
help Mrs. Smith toward a better under- 
standing of how she had interacted with 
others in the past and how she might 
achieve more satisfying relationships in the 
future. 

The counselor inquired, “Your sister asked 
whether you would care for the puppies; you 
agreed?” Mrs. Smith replied, “They take me for 
granted.” The counselor continued, “You referred 
earlier to others having been taught to take ad- 
vantage of you. Who taught them?” Mrs. Smith 
looked nonplused. There was a brief silence. “At 
times you have wanted to say no?” the counselor 
wondered. Mrs. Smith nodded. “Have you ever 
said it?’ Mrs. Smith guessed that she hadn’t, 
“not out loud.” This was followed by the recogni- 
tion that sometimes she really wanted to be 
the lady bountiful and at other times she did 
not. The problem as she saw it now was that 
previously she had not felt the right to make 
such choices. Similarly, it seemed a new idea 
that others might enjoy choosing to do things 
for her as she had at times enjoyed doing things 
for others. She stated, “Not only didn’t I ask, 
but I refused when they offered unless I just 
couldn’t help myself.” 

Now, she wondered, for what kind of a job 
could she ask. Rather than to postpone employ- 
ment while learning new skills, she expressed a 
preference for seeking a job immediately. This 
led to a discussion of the results of the interest 
test. It was recognized that there were two sets 
of interests, one pertaining to keeping house and 
raising a family, the other pertaining to having 
a job outside of the home. Mrs. Smith stated 
that whereas homemaking had given her some 
satisfactions, her preference, now that her own 
children were grown, would be for a job outside 
of the home. For the latter, the interest test 
results were then summed up to suggest prefer- 
ence for a job involving contact with people in 
some way, perhaps in an office, particularly in 
an educational, health or welfare setting. It also 
was recognized that she would enjoy being in 
charge of some aspect of her work situation and 
that this was something she might work toward. 

All of this was confirmed by Mrs. Smith. If 
she regarded professional training as feasible, 
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teaching would have been her choice. After con- 
sideration of the possibilities which would not 
require advance training, Mrs. Smith decided 
she would like to start in a clerical job, preferably 
in a hospital setting. Willingness spontaneously 
was expressed to work any hours and, if necessary, 
to travel some distance. She envisioned the possi- 
bility of eventually working her way up to being 
the general information clerk. The counselor’s 
offer of providing to a public employment agency 
the relevant information from her testing and 
counseling for job placement was appreciatively 
accepted. Subsequent to a phone call with a 
particular interviewer who had expressed an in- 
terest in helping Mrs. Smith to find the kind of 
work she now wanted, she was referred directly 
to that interviewer. 


Between Interviews 


What happened? Mrs. Smith phoned the 
counselor to protest that after a very brief 
interview with the person to whom she 
had been referred, she was sent to another 
interviewer in the same office who offered 
her jobs washing dishes or in a laundry. 
She was incensed. These jobs were associ- 
ated by her with being on the receiving 
end of other people’s dirt and she would 
have no more of that. She knew now 
that there were other things which she 
could do, she stated emphatically. She had 
already checked the want ads which of- 
fered nothing for her. Then thinking that 
“one good turn deserves another,” she 
thought of friends who might be of help. 
Her husband had been active in county 
politics as a volunteer; she had worked 
at the polls during elections years ago. 
After a few calls to acquaintances in the 
county office, she had been given an ap- 
pointment for an interview which she 
thought might lead to a part-time job. This 
would leave her with some free time. She 
thought that she might call the counselor 
again to discuss courses which she might 
take somewhere to keep active. An ex- 
pression of continuing interest in her was 
made by the counselor. 


Third Interview 


One month later she returned for the third 
interview. The people in the county office had 
been quite friendly. They had expressed pleasure 
at seeing her out and around again. Although 
it was thought possible that she could be given 
a part-time clerical job in the county physician’s 
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office within a few months, there were no present 
vacancies. Her chances for employment would be 
better, she thought, if she developed some skills 
such as typing and shorthand. She had tried her 
hand at her son’s typewriter, and although she 
felt clumsy, she found that her dexterity improved 
with practice. Now, inquiries were made of the 
counselor about schools where she might learn 
typing and related skills. She spent an hour in 
the Occupational Information Library at the Coun- 
seling Center looking over school catalogs. 

Returning to the counselor’s office for the 
second one-half hour that day, she commented 
that since she has found other things to think 
about and has been getting out more, she has 
been eating much less without having to use 
will power. From now on, however, she guessed 
it would be essential to use will power really 
to lose any appreciable amount of weight. This 
she thought necessary for a reason in addition 
to that of appearance. She had decided that in 
order to be more independent in getting where 
she wanted to go, she would learn to drive her 
husband’s car. While laughing, she said, “With 
this bust, it’s a tight squeeze behind that steering 
wheel.” It was interesting to note that when her 
son had asked that he be given ownership of 
the car, instead of an unmitigated yes or no, 
she decided that she could share it with him. 

“What a relief,” she said. “You might as well 
know now that this was my last hope before 
jumping off the bridge. I felt so worthless.” 

This expression, the counselor felt, did 
not refer to a contemplation of suicide, but 
instead was the kind of exaggeration one 
finds in adolescents. During this phase of 
the counseling, her behavior tended to be 
adolescent-like. 

She then described current examples of self- 
assertion with relatives which seemed strong 
enough to result in alienation. Was this what she 
wanted, the counselor inquired. No, it wasn't, 
she replied. She guessed that maybe she was 
trying to make up for lost time. 

It seemed important again to help her 
to recognize the role she played in inter- 
personal relationships, both to decrease the 
hostility she felt toward others for the 
past and to turn her attention toward more 
constructive means of self-assertion in the 
future. 

She was led back tc the discussion of the 
second interview to the effect that others couldn't 
have known when she felt taken advantage of 
as long as she had indicated to the contrary. 
Recall of examples from her past experience in 
which she had not been just passive-submissive 
but had actually encouraged others to let her do 
them favors when she hadn’t wanted to do so 
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Goals of Counseling: Mobilizing the Counselee 


altered her perspective somewhat. At least she 
decided that setting limits in the present would 
be enough. Actually, her relatives were now ac- 
cepting the limits she was setting. Once they 
got over their surprise, they seemed to be pro- 
testing only the vigor with which she was asserting 
herself. Seeing this, she laughed, saying, “I guess 
I didn’t know my own strength.” That she could 
be so assertive was unquestionably a matter of 
very real pleasure to her. Finding constructive 
outlets on a job for her wish to be self-assertive 
was her stated goal at the end of the hour. 


Subsequent Contact 


She telephoned four months later to give the 
following progress report. After looking into an 
intensive secretarial course at a private school 
which she evaluated as too expensive, and after 
visiting classes in bookkeeping at a junior college 
where she felt that the pace was too slow for 
her, she decided to use her initiative in finding 
a job. She found a job through a want ad. Quite 
fittingly it was dispatching radio cabs! In her 
words, “I told them all where to go and I got 
$1 an hour for it.” However, after two months 
she decided that there was no future in that. 
Without any loss in time, through the influence 
of her brother-in-law, she was given a job in the 
office of a manufacturing concern. No promise of 
permanent employment was given to her. This 
was acceptable to her in that she viewed this 
position as an opportunity for learning skills 
which would be useful elsewhere. In the two 
months since she has been there, she learned 
to operate the PBX which she has done one-half 
time and enjoyed because of the contact with 
people. In the remaining hours she filled in 
wherever needed and was pleased with the op- 
portunity to learn how to do many different 
things of a clerical nature. 


With pride, she commented that she was being 
given more and more responsibility. With further 
pride, she stated that she lost forty-eight pounds 
in four months and expected to continue at that 
rate. When asked how she felt, she laughed, 
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saying, “I don’t notice much difference yet, except 
that I’ve become lightheaded.” Now feeling more 
self-confident, she stated that she planned to 
look into courses offered in college evening school 
to supplement her on-the-job training. 


Comments on Case Summary 


This case exemplifies the process of 
clinical vocational counseling. Here the 
immediate goal was mobilizing the coun- 
selee toward productive activity and greater 
inner satisfaction. How did the counselor 
accomplish this? Taking full advantage of 
the motivation that brought Mrs. Smith to 
the Counseling Center, the need for a suit- 
able occupation, the counselor quickly led 
to this, indicating both directly and in- 
directly that the counselor was not skepti- 
cal about the realization of Mrs. Smith’s 
goal. Next, the counselor provided oppor- 
tunity for the spontaneous expression of 
Mrs. Smith’s past difficulties and painful 
feelings while continuing to recognize and 
involve her assets, both as demonstrated in 
past achievements and currently in test 
performance. 

The counselor engaged the counselee 
actively in many ways throughout. Insight 
into how she had influenced her life situa- 
tion was developed only in those areas in 
which such insight could be useful in her 
present and future life. Thus, the counselor 
worked toward that partial reorganization 
of personality which seemed necessary at 
this time, expecting that more satisfying 
life situations would bring about further 
change and that, if need be, she would 
seek further help at a later date. 


Received August 25, 1960. 
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Psychotherapists Treatment Goals 


William W. Michaux and Maurice Lorr? 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


The present study arose out of a prob- 
lem of experimental control in a larger 
study from which these data were drawn. 
In the larger study, which dealt with re- 
sponse to psychotherapy, a major control 
variable was scheduled treatment frequen- 
cy. Patients were randomly assigned to 
twice weekly, once weekly, or bi-weekly 
appointment schedules. It was hypoth- 
esized that the more treatment patients 
received within a given period, the greater 
would be their response as measured by 
several repeated tests and rating devices. 
Therapists were expected to provide essen- 
tially the same kind of treatment, inten- 
sive psychotherapy, for all patients se- 
lected for the study, regardless of the 
treatment frequency to which any patient 
had been randomly assigned. 

The obvious possibility had to be con- 
sidered that the nature of the therapist's 
treatment goals might vary systematically 
as a function of the arbitrarily controlled 
treatment frequency. For example, a thera- 
pist may have found it unfeasible to main- 
tain the same goals for a bi-weekly patient 
as for a patient being seen twice weekly. 
Systematic variation of treatment goals 
might thus bias the treatment outcome. 
Hence the major aim of the present study 
was to determine whether or not treat- 
ment goals differ systematically with 
scheduled treatment frequency. It was al- 
so our intent to explore the intrinsically 
interesting question of the correlates of 
treatment goals in psychotherapy. 


Procedure 


The sample consisted of 133 male veter- 
ans all of whom completed four months of 


1We are grateful to the following psycholo- 
gists for their helpful participation and sugges- 
tions: Douglas M. McNair, Allen Raskin, Mimi 
J. Spielberg, Robert K. Kahn, and Lonnie E. 
Mitchell. 


outpatient psychotherapy in Veterans Ad- 
ministration Mental Hygiene Clinics.? In- 
cluded were 45 patients scheduled twice 
weekly, 62 patients scheduled once week- 
ly, and 26 patients scheduled bi-weekly. 
Of the 69 therapists involved, 20 were psy- 
chiatrists, 27 were clinical psychologists, 
and 22 were social workers. 

The prime source of data concerning 
treatment goals was a Therapist Data 
Sheet completed by each therapist im- 
mediately following the initial interview. 
The question on goals, which was to be 
answered by the therapist in his own 
words, was: 

“Specifically what do you aim to accom- 
plish with this patient within the next 
four months by way of helping him handle 
or solve the above or related problems? 
In other words, what are your treatment 
goals in relation to these problems as you 
see them now?” (The “problems” referred 
to a previous item asking for the thera- 
pist’s “impressions and interpretations of 
the patient’s most significant or outstand- 
ing problems.” ) 

In order to investigate the therapists’ 
goals, it was first necessary to develop a 
schema for classification. The goal state- 
ments were studied sentence by sentence. 
After several trials, agreement was reached 
on a four-category scheme. The categories 
adopted were: 

1. Reconstructive which meant person- 
ality change or modification with insight. 
Samples: Develop understanding of present 
troubled reactions as carry-overs from the 
past; “work through” pathological patterns 
(e.g. dependency, guilt, neurotic defenses, 
specific traumata, blind spots); help pa- 
tient understand his self-defeating be- 

2Seven VA Mental Hygiene Clinics participated 
in the larger study which furnished the data for 


this one: Albany, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Denver, and Hartford. 
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Psychotherapists’ Treatment Goals 


havior; enable patient to assert more ac- 
tive tendencies in relations with others, 
stand on his own feet, live by his own 
values; enable patient to recognize or ac- 
cept certain needs, impulses, or feelings 
(e.g., dependency, homosexuality, hostil- 
ity). 

2. Supportive which meant maintaining 
or strengthening current adjustment. Sam- 
ples: Stabilize present adjustment; fore- 
stall relapse or psychotic break; strengthen 
defenses; help patient weather a current 
crisis; reduce impact of day-to-day prob- 
lems on patient. 

3. Relationship which meant facilitating 
patient’s adjustment within the therapeu- 
tic relationship by focusing on his in- 
volvement in treatment. Samples: Develop 
patient’s motivation for treatment; foster 
patient’s sense of personal freedom within 
the therapeutic relationship; enable pa- 
tient to trust therapist; improve patient's 
ability to communicate with therapist; let 
patient identify with therapist. 


4. Not classifiable which meant mixed, 
deferred, or vaguely formulated goals. 

Four psychologists, working independ- 
ently, then classified the original therapist 
goal statements for each patient. The 
standard of acceptance was agreement by 
three of the four judges. Table 1 indi- 
cates the number and percentage of goal 
statements falling into the four categories. 
Of the 133 cases, 31 (23 per cent) were 
discarded because of disagreement among 
judges, and 10 (8 per cent )were dropped 
as “not classifiable” in the judges’ opin- 
ion. The analysis reported was made on 
the remaining 92 cases. 
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Table 1 
Judges’ Classification of Treatment Goals 








Classification N Percentage 
At least 3 of 4 judges agreed: 
Reconstructive 60 45 
Supportive 17 13 
Relationship 15 1l 
Not classifiable 10 8 
Judges disagreed $1 23 
Total 133 100 





Independent Variables Related 
to Goals 


Three variables in the treatment situa- 
tion were studied for their possible ante- 
cedent relations to the type of goal set 
by the therapist. These variables were: (1) 
treatment frequency (twice weekly, once 
weekly, bi-weekly); (2) severity of the 
patient’s illness as rated by the therapist; 
and (3) therapist’s professional discipline. 
Treatment Frequency 

Table 2 shows the relation between 
patients’ scheduled treatment frequencies 
and the types of goals chosen by their 
therapists. For this distribution, chi square 
was 11.88, significant at the .02 level. 

Two aspects of the table are noteworthy: 
(1) in the twice-weekly group, the rela- 
tively low incidence of Reconstructive 
goals and the relatively high incidence 
of Supportive goals; and (2) in the bi- 
weekly group, a converse trend: frequent 
Reconstructive goals and infrequent Sup- 
portive goals. Conclusive inferences would 
of course be out of place without a repli- 
cation of the study. Nevertheless, it is in- 
teresting that these trends are both in 
contrast to customary clinical practice, 


Table 2 


Distribution of Patients by Treatment Frequency and by Goal Type 
(Expected Frequencies in Parentheses) 




















Goal Type 
Treatment Frequency Reconstructive Supportive Relationship Total 
Twice weekly 16 (22.2) 8 (6.8) 10 (5.5) 84 
Once weekly 80 (28.0) 8 (7.9) 5 (7.0) 43 
Bi-weekly 14 ( 9.8) 1 (2.8) 0 (2.4) 15 
Total 60 17 15 92 
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where reconstructive psychotherapy is 
typically associated with greater frequen- 
cy of patient-therapist contact and sup- 
portive therapy with lesser frequency. 

It appeared possible that these findings 
were a function of differential dropout 
rates among the patients who had failed 
to complete four months of psychotherapy. 
Twice-weekly patients whose therapists set 
Reconstructive goals may have terminated 
more frequently than those whose thera- 
pists set more modest objectives. By the 
same token, in the bi-weekly group, thera- 
pists who set Reconstructive goals may 
have been better able to keep patients 
in treatment than those who set Supportive 
goals. Accordingly, the goals set for 99 
patients who terminated psychotherapy 
within four months were also examined. 
The judges agreed in classifying 60 of 
these: 70 per cent were Reconstructive, 12 
per cent Supportive, and 18 per cent Re- 
lationship. 

In testing the differences between the 
Terminators’ distribution of goals by treat- 
ment frequency and that of the Remainers, 
it was necessary to pool Supportive and 
Relationship goals to achieve adequate size 
cell frequencies. The resulting chi square 
was approximately at the .50 level, indicat- 
ing no significant difference between the 
two distributions of goals. As a further 
check, the Terminators’ goals were then 
combined with the Table 2 distribution, 
and chi square was computed for the total 
152 goals. The significance level was the 
same (.02) as for the Remainer distribu- 
tion alone. There is thus no evidence of 
bias in the Remainer findings attributable 
to Terminator goals. 


Severity of Illness 

After the initial interview, each patient 
was rated by his therapist on seven four- 
point scales which were known to be cor- 
related with severity of psychiatric ill- 
ness. The scales measured: symptom dis- 
tress, suspiciousness, resentment of author- 
ity, withdrawal, reality distortion, lack of 
impulse control, and_self-preoccupation. 
The mean of these seven ratings for each 
patient was taken as the measure of the 
severity of that patient’s illness. 
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Our hypothesis was that Reconstructive 
goals would be chosen for patients who 
were less severely ill, and Supportive goals 
for those more severely ill—in accord with 
the prevailing clinical outlook on the sicker 
patient as having the poorer prognosis, 
(Severity of patients’ illness for the 77 
Reconstructive and Supportive goal cases 
was randomly distributed among the three 
treatment frequency groups.) No hypoth- 
esis was formulated concerning the atypical 
Relationship goals. 

For the 60 patients with Reconstructive 
goals, the mean severity of illness was 
2.06, SD 0.43, while the 17 patients with 
Supportive goals had a mean severity score 
of 2.31, SD 0.54. The difference between 
these means was significant at the .05 
level by one-tailed ¢ test. The point-bi- 
serial correlation between patient's sever- 
ity of illness and therapist’s choice of Re- 
constructive or Supportive goal was .22. 
Thus the hypothesis concerning the asso- 
ciation of more severe illness of patients 
with Supportive goals was upheld. 


Therapist’s Profession 

In analyzing the relation between thera- 
pist’s profession (psychiatry, psychology, 
social work) and type of goal, it was neces- 
sary to discard 36 of the 92 available 
cases so that each therapist would be rep- 
resented by only one patient. The selection 
of cases to be discarded was made: (1) 
so as to leave treatment frequency as near- 
ly as possible equalized among the three 
professions, thus eliminating the biasing 
effect of this independent variable, and 
(2) after satisfying that requirement, ran- 
domly. This left 56 therapist-patient cases 
to be analyzed. (Severity of patients’ ill- 
ness was randomly distributed among the 
three professions.) The distribution of 
goal choices among the three professions 
is shown in Table 8. Because of the small 
numbers of Supportive and Relationship 
goals, these two types were pooled under 
the superordinate heading, “Non-Recon- 
structive,” and the test of significance was 
made only between Reconstructive and 
total Non-Reconstructive goals. Chi square 
was 3.36, p > .10, indicating no significant 
difference among the three professions. It 
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Psychotherapists’ Treatment Goals 253 
Table 3 
Distribution of Patients by Therapist’s Profession and by Goal Type 
Goal Type 
Profession Reconstructive Non-Reconstructive Total 
Total, Sup. 
Supportive Relationship plus Rel. 
Psychiatry ll 2 ¢ 8 5 16 
Psychology 17 1 4 5 22 
Social Work 9 5 4 9 18 
Total 37 8 ll 19 56 





is of interest, however, that the main 
asymmetries in the table are occasioned 
by the greater proportion of Non-Recon- 
structive goals among social workers and 
of Reconstructive goals among psycholo- 
gists, while the psychiatrists’ middle- 
ground pattern follows closely that of the 
column totals. 


The Treatment Goal as Related 
to Outcome 


Are differences in treatment goals re- 
lated to differences in the amounts and 
kinds of personality change reported by 
the therapist at the end of the first four 
months of psychotherapy? 

For each patient, the therapist com- 
pleted a 92-item “Checklist of Changes,” 
indicating by “True” or “Not true” which 
changes had or had not been observed 
in the patient during the first four months. 


Three areas of change were covered: the 
interview relationship (24 items), positive 
gains in adjustment (42 items), and symp- 
tom reduction (26 items). The measure 
of change in each area was the number 
of items marked “True.” Scores in the 
latter two areas were summed and taken 
as a single score because they were found 
to be highly correlated. 

In order to control the initial severity 
of illness score, the 92 cases were divided 
into two groups: high severity of illness 
(above median score) and low severity 
of illness (below median score). (One- 
way analysis of variance showed that treat- 
ment frequency was not significantly re- 
lated to either of the two change-score 
means in either of the two severity-of- 
illness groups.) The mean four-month 
change scores for the three goal-type 
groups are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Mean Therapist-Rated Change Scores at Four Months Among the 
Three Goal-Type Groups 











Mean Change 
Interview Positive Gains plus 
Goal Type N Relationship Symptom Reduction 
High severity of illness: 
Reconstructive 26 10.31 13.78 
Supportive 12 7.08 11.75 
Relationship 9 8.22 16.48 
Low severity of illness: 
Reconstructive 84 7.62 10.74 
Supportive 5 9.60 12.00 
Relationship 6 11.67 15.00 
Total 92 
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In both severity-of-illness groups, a one- 
way analysis of variance showed no sig- 
nificant relation between goal type and 
either of the mean change scores in Table 
4 (p < .10 in all four instances). Thus the 
kind of treatment goal chosen by the thera- 
pist does not appear to have any appre- 
ciable effect on the patient’s change as 
evaluated by the therapist after four 
months of treatment. 


Summary 


Psychotherapists were asked to state 
their treatment goals for the next four 
months for a group of male veterans who 
entered outpatient psychotherapy. The 
goal statements for 133 patients who com- 
pleted four months of treatment were ana- 
lyzed in relation to several other variables. 
The main findings were as follows: 

1. In most instances (69 per cent) it 
was possible for judges to classify the treat- 
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ment goal statements by one of three types: 
Reconstructive, Supportive, and Relation- 
ship. 

2. Therapists’ initial treatment goals 
were not independent of the patients’ 
scheduled treatment frequencies. Recon- 
structive goals were less frequent than ex- 
pected for twice-weekly patients, and more 
frequent than expected for bi-weekly 
patients. 

3. The more severely ill the patient as 
rated by his therapist, the more likely it 
was for a Supportive rather than a Recon- 
structive goal to be chosen. 

4. Psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers did not differ as to type of goal 
chosen for their patients. 

5. There was no evidence that changes 
in patients after four months, as reported 
by their therapists, were systematically re- 


lated to the type of goal initially chosen. 


Received May 9, 1960. 
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A Model for the Measurement of 


Vocational Maturity 
John O. Crites* 


University of Iowa 


The purpose of this introductory paper, 
the first in a projected series of studies on 
the measurement of vocational behavior 
and development, is to provide a synthesis 
of the various definitions of vocational ma- 
turity as a basis for the construction of an 
instrument to measure the concept. Be- 
cause each of the current definitions of 
vocational maturity is different (Super, 
1955; Super, Crites, Hummel, Moser, Over- 
street, & Warnath, 1957), there is no con- 
sistent theoretical framework for the formu- 
lation and specification of appropriate 
mezsuring operations. Furthermore, the 
definitions are highly metaphorical and 
convey many surplus meanings which con- 
fuse rather than clarify the development of 
measurement procedures. There is a defi- 
nite need for a reduction of the definitions 
linguistically as well as numerically before 
the initiation of further research. In the 
discussion which follows, an analysis and 
critique of existing definitions of vocational 
maturity precedes, and provides a_ basis 
for, their consolidation into two independ- 
ent, measurable constructs: (1) degree of 
vocational development and (2) rate of vo- 
cational development. 


Definitions of Vocational Maturity 


The basic assumption which underlies 


| the various definitions of vocational ma- 


turity is that vocational behavior changes 


| systematically in certain ways with in- 


creasing age (Super, et al., 1957). More 


1The author is indebted to his former col- 


| leagues of the Career Pattern Study (1955-57) 


for the stimulation which suggested this paper 
and to Donald E. Super, director of the project, 
for his helpful comments on early drafts of the 


' Manuscript. 


specifically, vocational behavior supposedly 
becomes more goal-directed, more realistic, 
and more independent (Super & Over- 
street, 1960). For example, in adoles- 
cence the expectation is that an individu- 
al’s vocational preferences are more spe- 
cific, agree better with reality, and reflect 
greater independence from the influence 
of others at the end of the high school 
years than at the beginning. To assess the 
extent of an individual's progress toward 
these more mature vocational behaviors it is 
necessary to subdivide the total develop- 
mental continuum into a number of smaller, 
ordered units. This is accomplished in at 
least two different ways. In her analysis 
of life histories Buehler (1933) used the 
typical behaviors of individuals at given 
age levels to identify a series of life stages 
which included those of growth, explora- 
tion, establishment, maintenance, and de- 
cline. As Havighurst (1953) points out, 
however, there is another basis for delimit- 
ing developmental periods. In addition to 
typical behaviors, developmental tasks pro- 
vide a criterion for the definition of dif- 
ferent life stages, since these tasks vary 
from one period of development to another. 
For example, in contrast to the tasks of 
adolescence, which involve the clarifica- 
tion of one’s sex role and the achievement 
of emotional independence, those in early 
adulthood include the attainment of finan- 
cial independence, establishment in an oc- 
cupation, and usually marriage. 

The identification of developmental peri- 
ods by either modal behaviors or develop- 
mental tasks is used in each of the five dis- 
tinct definitions of vocational maturity. 
The first of these definitions states that 
vocational maturity denotes “the degree of 
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development, the place reached on the con- 
tinuum of vocational development from ex- 
ploration to decline” (Super, 1955, p. 153). 
To measure an individual’s vocational ma- 
turity in this sense requires (1) a com- 
parison of his vocational behaviors with 
those which are typical of the different life 
stages and (2) a statement about which 
life stage he most closely resembles. This 
specification of an individual's vocational 
life stage then represents his vocational 
maturity “score.” For example, if a person 
has a part-time job, expresses a preference 
for a particular occupation, plans to com- 
plete college before occupational entry, and 
anticipates working in the family business, 
then he is probably in the exploratory life 
stage. 

A second definition of vocational matur- 
ity, which also pertains to degree of voca- 
tional development, is quite similar. Rather 
than the measurement of life stages along 
a behavioral scale of development, how- 
ever, it involves the identification of an in- 
dividual’s life stage by the developmental 
tasks with which he is dealing. Thus, if a 
person is confronted with the problem of 
choosing one from among many courses 
of study which are available to him in 
high school, then he is most likely in the 
exploratory life stage. In both of these 
definitions of vocational maturity the con- 
cern is with the measurement of absolute 
degree of vocational development, regard- 
less of the individual’s status with respect 
to other variables. 

In contrast, there are three additional 
definitions of vocational maturity which 
indicate relative degree of vocational de- 
velopment. These so-called Vocational 
Maturity Quotients are derived from a com- 
parison of vocational life stage, as meas- 
ured by either behavioral characteristics or 
developmental tasks, with (1) chronologi- 
cal age, (2) expected life stage, and (3) 
the behavior of others. The ratio of life 
stage to chronological age yields a “score” 
similar to the familiar IQ, after which it 
was modeled, and indicates “whether or 
not the vocational development of an in- 
dividual is appropriate for his age, and 
how far below or beyond his chronological 
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age his vocational development is” (Super, 
1955, p. 153). A variation in this measure- 
ment procedure, which produces a slightly 
different quotient, is the use of expected 
life stage in the denominator of the ratio, 
In this case, expected life stage refers to 
the developmental period the individual 
should be in as estimated from his chrono- 
logical age, and the “score” which results 
is a verbal statement of the relationship of 
actual to expected life stage, i.e., less-than, 
equal-to, or greater-than. Finally, a com- 
parison of an individual’s vocational be- 
havior with that of others provides a basis 
for assessing vocational maturity. This 
definition focuses “on the methods of han- 
dling the developmental tasks (in compari- 
son with the methods of others handling 
the same developmental tasks ), rather than 
on the appropriateness of the development- 
al tasks to the age and expected life stage” 
(Super, et al., 1957, p. 57). Here the 
“score” is a person’s standing in the appro- 
priate reference group, as expressed by per- 
centile rank or standard score. 


Critique of Definitions of Vocational 
Maturity 


One criticism of the definitions of voca- 
tional maturity concerns the measurement 
problem which arises from the use of both 
typical behaviors and developmental tasks 
to determine degree of vocational develop- 
ment. Consider the case of the individual 
who is vocationally mature by one defini- 
tion but vocationally immature by another. 
This paradox occurs when he successfully 
accomplishes the vocational developmental 
tasks of another life stage, as compared 
with others, but fails to deal with those 
of his expected life stage, as estimated 
from his chronological age (Super, et. al., 
1957). An example is a college senior who 
states a preference for law but who neg- 
lects to apply in time for the law school 
entrance tests: in comparison with others 
who are confronted with the task of ex: 
pressing a vocational preference he is ma- 
ture because he expresses one, but with 
respect to the completion of tasks appro- 
priate to his age he is immature because 
he does not implement his preference. The 
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reason for the inconsistency is that neither 
definition of vocational maturity fulfills the 
conditions for the measurement of a re- 
sponse-defined concept. To measure a re- 
sponse variable two conditions are neces- 
sary: the stimulus used to elicit responses 
must remain static, and individuals must 
differ reliably in their responses to the stim- 
ulus (Underwood, 1957). In the definition 
of vocational maturity by behavioral char- 
acteristics, the first condition is not met, be- 
cause the stimulus or developmental task 
varies. An individual’s behavior is compared 
with that of others regardless of “the appro- 
priateness of the developmental tasks to the 
age and expected life stage of the indi- 
vidual” (Super, et al., 1957, p. 57). As 
a result, vocational tife stage is undeter- 
mined. In the definition of vocational ma- 
turity by developmental tasks, the second 
condition is not fulfilled, because there are 
no response variations. By this definition 
two individuals who respond differently to 
the same task are nevertheless equally ma- 
ture vocationally, because they are classi- 
fied in the same life stage. The conse- 
quence is that individual differences in re- 
sponse to the stimulus are not measured. 
Only when individuals handle the tasks of 
different life stages is it possible to order 
them on the developmental continuum ac- 
cording to their differential vocational ma- 
turity. 

Another criticism relates to the selection 
of an appropriate measurement model for 
the concept of vocational maturity. From 
an analysis of the definitions it is apparent 
that they represent two very different 
models, both of which have shortcomings. 
Four of the definitions generally follow the 
form of the age-scale, as used in the meas- 
urement of intelligence by the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale, but one conforms 
more closely to the design of the point- 
scale, as exemplified by individual or group 
intelligence tests such as the WAIS or the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination. The 
more extensive application of the age-scale 
model in the definitions results from the 
obvious analogy between intellectual and 
vocational development. As Super (1955, 
p. 153) observes with reference to degree 
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of vocational development: “Vocational 
maturity may be thought of as vocational 
age, conceptually similar to mental age in 
early adolescence, but practically different 
in late adolescence and early adulthood 
because more distinctions can be made in 
the developmental curve at those stages.” 
Although parallels between mental and 
vocational maturity exist, the adoption of 
the age-scale model for the measurement 
of the latter leads to many of the same 
difficulties which are encountered in in- 
telligence testing. Foremost among these 
is the lack of comparability of scores and 
score dispersions at different age levels, 
due to the assignment of different items 
or tests to these levels by frequency counts 
or percentage passing. Translated into vo- 
cational terms this means that normative 
data on the incidence of vocational be- 
haviors at various ages (Super, et al., 1957) 
are not comparable if the behaviors or 
variances differ. The point-scale, which 
measures the same behaviors with a fixed 
variance regardless of age, is not subject 
to this limitation. 

The point-scale model has a shortcom- 
ing, however, which also limits its useful- 
ness. The problem is to devise an a priori 
scoring key which correlates highly (per- 
fectly, if possible) with successive steps 
on the difficulty gradient in the appraisal 
of intelligence or on the developmental 
scale in the measurement of vocational ma- 
turity. In the construction of such a scor- 
ing key, which is based upon rational judg- 
ments rather than empirical evidence, the 
hypothesis is that items scored in a certain 
direction indicate more or less of the meas- 
ured trait. In the case of a developmental 
variable, such as vocational maturity, the 
critical test of the hypothesis is whether 
or not the scores are related to age. They 
may be related to other factors in addition 
to age, but unless they correlate with age 
there is no support for the scoring system 
as a measure of behaviors which mature 
over time. To illustrate the implications 
of this condition for theory as well as test 
construction, consider the measurement of 
Concern with Choice, which is a hypothe- 
sized aspect of vocational maturity during 
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adolescence (Super, et al., 1957). Accord- 
ing to vocational development theory, an 
individual’s Concern with Choice increases 
and focuses upon specific steps for the im- 
plementation of plans as he develops. 
Therefore, if scores on a scale designed to 
assess Concern with Choice measure this 
variable, they should correlate in the pre- 
dicted direction with age. Positive results, 
which indicate that the expected correla- 
tion exists, support both the theoretical 
proposition that Concern with Choice ma- 
tures and the measurement hypothesis that 
scores on the scale measure a variable 
which changes with age. But negative find- 
ings which reveal no relationship are in- 
conclusive since two inferences from the 
data are possible: either the theory is in- 
valid or the scores are useless for the meas- 
urement of Concern with Choice. An ad- 
vantage of the age-scale is that its standard- 
ization precludes the possibility of such 
negative findings, since it includes only 
items or tests which differentiate between 
age groups and which therefore correlate 
with age. 


Proposed Definitions of Vocational 
Maturity 


The theoretical and research disadvan- 
tages of multiple definitions of vocational 
maturity strongly suggest the need for a 
more parsimonious approach to the formu- 
lation and measurement of the concept. 
There remains, however, the problem of 
establishing an explicit basis upon which 
the reduction of the various definitions is 
possible. Two suggestions, which follow 
from the above critique, are proposed. One 
of these is to define vocational maturity 
by behavior and developmental tasks, rath- 
er than one or the other separately. Con- 
ceptually, the procedure is (1) to identify 
an individual's developmental tasks and 
life stage from his chronological age, and 
then (2) to determine his degree of voca- 
tional development within the life stage 
from his behavior. To illustrate, if an in- 
dividual is 15 years old, his expected life 
stage is the exploratory period of adoles- 
cence and his primary vocational develop- 
mental task is the choice of an occupation. 
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A comparison of his responses to this task, 
such as reality-testing his vocational capa- 
bilities or gathering occupational informa. 
tion or gaining appropriate work experi- 
ence, with those on a behavioral scale of 
vocational development then indicates how 
vocationally mature he is within the ex- 
ploratory life stage. In this procedure both 
conditions for measuring a response-de- 
fined concept are fulfilled: the stimulus 
(developmental task) is held constant, and 


response (behavioral scale) differences are } 


identifiable. As a result, there is no ques- 
tion whether an individual is mature by 
one criterion and immature by another. The 
definition of vocational maturity by be- 
havior and tasks is consistent with the para- 
digm for measuring response variables. 

A second suggestion is to combine the 
best features of the age- and point-scales 
into an optimal measurement model for 
vocational maturity. From the age-scale 
this model incorporates a scoring key de 
rived from item responses which differ- 
entiate between older and younger age 
groups within a given vocational life stage. 
In the exploratory period, for example, the 
procedure would be to make a cross-sec- 
tional comparison of different age samples 
(e.g., 15- and 18-year-olds) or to study the 
same sample longitudinally on different oc- 
casions (e.g., at 15 and 18 years of age). 
From the point-scale the proposed model 
follows the practice of constructing norms 
for each age level rather than using quo 
tients based upon age ratios. In other words, 
an individual's peer group, not his age, is 
the reference point for evaluating his voca- 
tional maturity. With this measurement 


model two goals are achieved. First, be-| 


cause only items which differentiate be- 
tween older and younger groups are in- 
cluded in the vocational maturity scale, 
the condition that scores correlate with 
age is satisfied through the construction of 
the scale rather than by validation of a 
rationally-derived scoring key. Note, how- 
ever, that only the age condition is fulfilled. 
Additional data are necessary to demon- 
strate the validity of the instrument as 4 
measure of vocational maturity. Second, 
because norms are based upon age groups, 
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scores have the same meaning (high, aver- 
age, low) at all points on the vocational 
development continuum within a life stage. 
This makes it possible to compare the voca- 
tional maturity of one individual on dif- 
ferent occasions as well as two individuals 
with different ages. 

The definition of vocational maturity by 
behavior and tasks in combination with a 
measurement model derived from a syn- 
thesis of age- and point-scales leads to the 
formulation of two independent, measur- 
able variables. Degree of vocational de- 
velopment refers to the maturity of an in- 
dividual’s vocational behavior as indicated 
by the similarity between his behavior and 
that of the oldest individuals in his voca- 
tional life stage. Operationally, this vari- 
able is measured as follows: (1) an indi- 
vidual responds to an inventory of voca- 
tional behaviors which differentiate older 
from younger age groups within a life 
stage; (2) the number of behaviors en- 
dorsed in the same way as the older group 
constitutes the individual’s raw score; and, 
(3) the higher this raw score, the greater 
is his degree of vocational development. 
In this case, the criterion is the older age 
group. In contrast, rate of vocational de- 
velopment refers to the maturity of an in- 
dividual’s vocational behavior in compari- 
son with that of his own age group. Pro- 
cedurally, this simply involves the inter- 
pretation of a person’s raw score according 
to the appropriate age norms: he is rela- 
tively more or less vocationally mature 
than his peers. These two aspects of voca- 
tional maturity, degree and rate of voca- 
tional development, are not only more par- 
simonious than the various definitions 
based upon ratios and quotients but they 
are less complex conceptually. Probably 
most important, however, they are more 
readily translated into specific measuring 
operations. With the construction of a 
Vocational Development Inventory accord- 
ing to the proposed measurement model, 
it will be possible to test the basic assump- 
tion of vocational development theory that 
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vocational behavior matures as the indi- 
vidual grows older. 


Summary 

In this paper an analysis and critique 
of the various definitions of vocational ma- 
turity provided a basis for their synthesis 
into two concepts, degree and rate of vo- 
cational development, which are independ- 
ent, logically consistent, and measurable in 
accordance with the model for response- 
defined variables. The suggested proce- 
dure for quantifying degree and rate of 
vocational development resulted from a 
combination of the age- and point-scales. 
It involves the construction of a scoring 
key from items that differentiate older and 
younger groups within a given vocational 
life stage and the establishment of norms 
for each age level in the developmental 
period. To implement the procedure the 
next step is to construct a pool of inventory 
items for each of the vocational life stages. 
Then, it is a matter of making internal 
consistency and stability analyses of the 
inventory, gathering normative data, and 
collecting validity information. Subsequent 
papers will report studies on each of these 
phases in the measurement of vocational 
behavior and development. 


Received April 21, 1960. 
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Group-Need Therapy—An Approach to 


Group Planning 


Lewis E. Tauber* and Lee E. Isaacson’ 
Purdue University 


Contrary to the apparent belief of many 
laymen and professionals in the field, the 
neuropsychiatric patient, though in many 
cases legally incompetent, can still tell an 
interested listener what he feels would be 
important to him in terms of a future life 
outside of the hospital. The fact that a 
person is institutionalized and perhaps 
legally incompetent does not mean that he 
might not have some ideas about his cur- 
rent and future situation that would be of 
help to those who are trying to treat him. 
Assuming that the content of group ther- 
apy sessions should be planned, and that 
patients are considered as more than “in- 
competents,” why not enlist the aid of the 
patient to arrive at the needs which these 
sessions are supposedly attempting to 
meet? 

A Structured Interview Form was de- 
veloped and used on an individual basis 
with all group members in the counseling 
service at Marion, Indiana, VA Hospital. 
The interview itself was intended to give 
the patient an opportunity to express di- 
rectly feelings and ideas about group ther- 
apy and its content, and also by the hand- 
ling of several of the questions, to suggest 
areas to be covered in group therapy. The 
actual content of the Structured Interview 
Form can be varied with the type of group 
being treated, and is therefore not vital to 
the methodology being discussed here. 

If appropriate use is made of the indi- 
vidual interview, each patient can be made 
to feel that his opinion and his contribu- 
tion is desired, accepted, and respected. 


1The opinions expressed do not necessarily re- 
flect those of the Veterans Administration. 

*Currently at the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Marion, Indiana. 


The patient begins to feel that someone is } 


interested enough in him to go to some 
trouble to interview him and to ask for his 
opinion. Since it is not always possible or 
perhaps even desirable for all group mem- 
bers to be seen in individual therapy, this 
gives the therapist an opportunity to re- 
inforce in the patient his interest in him 
as a person and in patient problems in 
general. Since under these circumstances 
the patient has had some influence on his 
own program planning, he may be more 
motivated to participate in the activity. 


The Method—Planning 


Twenty-four male patients in a Veterans 
Administration NP hospital were inter- 
viewed for approximately an hour each. 
The patients were all group therapy mem- 
bers on a privileged, nonlocked ward, and 
had been in the hospital from five months 
to ten years. Most of the patients carried 
a diagnosis of schizophrenia. 

Of the 24 patients interviewed all but 
one had been employed before coming to 
the hospital. The one who had not had 
come to the hospital from college. All but 
two had held unskilled or semiskilled jobs. 
One was in sales work and the other had 
held a professional job. Fourteen said that 
they planned to go back to the same type 
of work, five did not, four were uncertain. 

All but five of these patients thought 
that they would be as good as other work- 
ers when they left the hospital. Four 
thought themselves poorer and one could 
not say. Although 19 thought they would 
be as good as other workers—when these 
19 were asked whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with the idea that people who were 
in mental hospitals have a handicap that 
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makes them poorer workers on a job than 
others—eight agreed. Thus, although the 
patient states that he is as good as others 
on the job, when the question is asked dif- 
ferently, almost half of the patients state, 
in effect, that they agree that they are 
poorer workers than others. 

The patients were asked what would be 
some of the things that they would like 
in a boss. The type of boss that the pa- 
tient is looking for is one who treats him 
well, knows his job, is understanding, and 
nonthreatening. Only eight patients, if in 
the position of boss, would give more un- 
derstanding and be easier, but all the pa- 
tients with only one exception would want 
a boss that fits the description given by 
these eight—understanding and easier. That 
is, as a boss they wouldn’t be easier, but 
in the position of worker they would desire 
ease and understanding from the boss. 


An understanding and knowledgeable 
boss may be the type of boss that anyone 
would want, but the patients’ uncertainties 
underlying these desires, and the reasons 
for them, are what were eventually dealt 
with in group therapy. 

Since two of the major concerns of the 
patients interviewed were whether they 
could get a job and whether they could 
stay out of the hospital, it seemed important 
to find out more about these two aspects 
of their problems. The patients were asked, 
“Do you think it would hurt your chances 
of getting a job if an employer knew you 
had been a patient in a mental hospital?” 
Sixteen answered “Yes,” four answered 
“No,” and three would not choose between 
a yes or no response. 

No attempt was made to produce an at- 
titudinal change to what appears to be a 
realistic appraisal of the situation, but 
rather efforts were focused upon evaluat- 
ing with the group the vocational testing 
and work opportunity program as well as 
other hospital facilities in terms of outer 
hospital preparedness for the individual 
patient. This was an attempt to enhance 
the personal vocational worth of the patient 
and to help him realize that these hospital 
services are designed to work with his limi- 
tations to aid in making him employable. 


Every patient, with but one exception, 
said that he would answer “Yes” if asked 
on any application blank whether he had 
ever been a patient in a mental hospital. 
The patients felt that they would like to 
say no, but that “they would find out any- 
way.” 

To the question “If you’re on the job and 
and you feel yourself slipping—old prob- 
lems coming back—what could you do?” 
the patients’ responses can be grouped as 
follows: 

Quit and go to hospital 4 
Reason them out or get hold of self : 


See counselor, employer or doctor 
Take sick leave 


ow 


Here again is an area in which the pa- 
tient must develop some alternatives with 
which to deal with this problem. After the 
interviews had been completed, it was 
found in group discussion, however, that 
the patients had very little idea of the 
mechanics involved in seeing a counselor 
or other appropriate persons. 


Two questions dealt directly with two 
aspects of group therapy. One, whether it 
would do any good to discuss problems 
that the patient might run up against on 
the job, or in getting a job. The other 
question was whether it would do any good 
to act out these problems. 

Fourteen patients thought that the group 
discussion was of some use. Seven thought 
it was not and two had mixed feelings. 
The main benefit derived from “group” as 
verbalized by the patients seemed to be 
that “someone in the group who had done 
that kind of work can tell you about it.” 

One objection to the group approach 
was that “person-to-person contact is what 
we run into on the outside, not group 
contacts.” Another patient stated “They 
say talking and doing are two different 
things.” 

Thirteen patients felt that acting out 
problems in group would be beneficial. 
Nine felt that it would not be, and one 
had mixed feelings. Thirteen had positive 
feelings that it would help the person do- 
ing it, or “sometimes things can be acted 
but not discussed,” and “it prepared you 
in advance so that you know what to do.” 
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One patient stated what would appear 
to be a good arrangement—acting out and 
discussion. He said, “There is the possi- 
bility that acting out these problems may 
bring other problems to mind that could 
be discussed.” Thus, it would appear that 
to develop a group therapy program that 
the patients feel meet their needs, discus- 
sion would have to be included as well as 
psychodramatic type play acting. 


The Group Therapy Follow-Up 


The information obtained from this study 
has been utilized in group therapy sessions 
for almost a year. Since the patient cannot 
be guaranteed that he will be able to stay 
out of the hospital, “stop-gap” measures 
have also been discussed in group. 


In addition, specific job problems were 
discussed with the group. For example: 


1. You are on the job and can’t leave it be- 
cause you need the money. The noise is 
upsetting you. What can you do? 

2. You have janitorial duties in a hospital and 
have to have your work done by the time 
the employees come in. There is a nurse 
that is hanging up uniforms and you can’t 
get your work done. What can you do? 

8.. You are on an assembly line and being paid 
by piece work and the man behind you isn’t 
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passing the parts down fast enough and you 
need the pieces so you can make more money 
which you need. What do you do? 

It should be noted that questions such as 
these are not asked for the purpose of arriy- 
ing at a specific solution. Their purpose is 
two-fold: (1) to activate outer-hospital 
thinking, and (2) to instill the idea that 
the solution of problems requires inter- 
action. 

It has been suggested in this paper that 
motivation for responsiveness in group is 
to be fostered by utilizing the needs of the 
patient. How do you know what the needs 
are? By asking the patients, individually, 
through a structured interview, both direct- 
ly and indirectly. 

If individuals were taken at random off 
the street to compose a group, it is doubt- 
ful that there would be much responsive- 
ness to issues in which they were not in- 
terested or about which they had little 
or no knowledge. In hospital groups it is 
possible to discover the homogeneity of con- 
cerns, doubts, fears and apprehensions that 
can be used for planning group therapy 
and that can provide greater involvement 
of the individual in the group. 


Received April 28, 1960. 
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A Factor Analysis of Work Values 


James P. O’Connor and John F. Kinnane 


Catholic University of America 


Ginzberg and associates (1951) classify 
work values or work-derived satisfactions 
into three types: (1) related to the work 
activity itself, involving intrinsic satisfac- 
tions such as pleasure in a specific activity 
and in the accomplishment of specific ends; 
(2) related to the returns of work, such 
as monetary rewards and prestige; (3) 
related to the concomitants of work, such 
as those derived from working in a particu- 
lar work setting or with particular co- 
workers and supervisors. 


Super and associates (1957) defined the 
following 15 work values: social, theory, 
art, mastery, economic-material, creativity, 
planning-supervision, variety, indepen- 
dence, conditions of work, associates, boss, 
security, prestige, and way of life. These 
15 values were originally classified under 
the three headings of work activity, con- 
comitants, and outcomes. Later the cate- 
gories of concomitants and outcomes were 
combined under the heading of rewards, 
and these were treated as one end of 
an intrinsic-extrinsic work-orientation con- 
tinuum. Intrinsic values are inherent in 
work activity and extrinsic values are asso- 
ciated with rewards. Super (1957, p. 299) 
poses the essential problem of dichotomiz- 
ing work values into intrinsic and extrinsic 
categories: “This may require shifting some 
outcomes from the extrinsic to the intrinsic 
category—doing good to people may have 
more in common with valuing work for 
the work itself than with pay and prestige 


| —but these are matters for empirical de- 
| termination. The intercorrelations should 


indicate what kind of grouping of specific 
values is justified. If the result proves 
to be the substantiation of Ginzberg’s defi- 
nition of work satisfactions, our under- 
standing of the nature of vocational 


| adjustment will be improved.” 


The Problem 


The purpose of this study is to isolate 
and identify the parameters of work values 
represented by a modified form of the 
Work Values Inventory and to compare 
these systematically with Ginzberg’s and 
Super’s formulations. This instrument was 
developed by Super and associates in the 
Career Pattern Study (Super, 1957), and 
purports to measure 15 values, all of which 
are theoretically related to Ginzberg’s three 
work-derived satisfactions. 


Procedure 


Because of the difficulties involved in 
the statistical analysis of forced choice 
data, the items of the Work Values Inven- 
tory were recast in the form of individual 
four-point rating scales. The points on each 
scale were defined in terms of the im- 
portance of the particular item in “deciding 
about a job.” This modified inventory was 
administered to 191 undergraduate men 
at Catholic University as part of a battery 
of tests for use in another study. 


Individual frequency distributions of 
the ratings were made and each item was 
dichotomized as closely as possible to the 
median. The inventories were re-scored on 
this basis and tetrachoric correlation co- 
efficients (cosine pi) were computed 
between the 30 work value items. The 
resulting matrix was factored by the com- 
plete centroid method until six factors were 
extracted. The sixth factor residuals had 
a mean absolute value of .071 and they 
were distributed symmetrically about zero. 
The centroid factors were rotated obliquely 
by two-dimensional sections until a satis- 
factory simple structure solution -was 
achieved. The matrix of correlations be- 
tween the primary factors was factored 
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to determine second order 


factors. 


possible 


Results and Discussion 


Factor A—Security-Economic-Material 


The work value items which load sig- 
nificantly (.85 or above) on Factor A are 
listed in Table 1. The italicized figures are 
those of unit complexity—loading signifi- 
cantly on this factor but no other—and 
they will be given principal consideration 
in the interpretation of the factor. This 
procedure will also be followed in dis- 
cussing each of the remaining factors. This 








Table 1 
Factor A 
Loading Work Value Items 
76 29. Work in which you get good pay 
72 138. Work in which you are sure of 
having a job even in hard times 
.70 14. Work that pays enough so that you 
can have the things you want 
61 28. Work which gives you security 
36 24. Work in which the supervisor you 
work for is fair and square 
59 80. Work which makes your friends 
respect you 
—.56 10. Work in which you make beautiful 
things 





factor is related to Ginzberg’s grouping 
of work-derived satisfactions which in- 
cludes values related to the outcomes of 
work such as monetary rewards and pres- 
tige. The factor is described by items in 
which work is valued for good pay, job 
security in hard times, over-all security, 
sufficient monetary rewards to enable the 
individual to have the things he wants, 
and fair supervision. Super’s value group- 
ings of security, boss, and economic- 
material are clearly included. 

It is significant that Item 30 in Factor 
A, “Work which makes your friends re- 
spect you,” is not of unit complexity; pres- 
tige is most clearly defined in Factor E, 
Achievement-Prestige. The material, ex- 
trinsic nature of the factor is sharply 


1The centroid matrix and oblique factor matrix 
are available from John F. Kinnane, Counseling 
Center, Catholic University, Washington 17, D.C. 
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delineated by the negative loading on Item 
10, “making beautiful things.” 
Factor B—Social-Artistic 

This factor involves satisfactions derived 
from work which benefits others, makes 
the world a more beautiful place, and in- 
volves the supervision and the planning 
of the work of others. 








Table 2 
Factor B 
Loading Work Value Items 
78 16. Work in which you help other 
people with their problems 
20 1. Work which benefits other people 
OF 25. Work that makes the world a more | 
beautiful place 
.39 17. Work in which you are in charge [ 
of the work done by others 
49 2. Work in which you plan and lay 
out work for others to do | 
Al 10. Work in which you make beautiful 


things 





Factor B is related to Ginzberg’s “work- 


itself” grouping of the more intrinsic satis- } 
factions derived from the pleasure in af 
specific activity and in the accomplishment } 
of specific ends. However, it is clear that | 
this category is very complex and is com- | 


posed of at least four different factors. 
Included also are Super’s classifications 
of social, artistic, and planning-supervision. 
Mastery likewise is included but more 
clearly belongs in Factor E, Achievement- 
Prestige. It is of considerable interest that 
helping other people and doing work 
which benefits others appears to have 
much more in common with valuing work 
for the work itself and with creating beauty 
than with pay and prestige. This finding 
lends support to Super’s notion (Super, 
1957, p. 299-300) that some outcomes or 
the products of work require shifting from 
the extrinsic to the intrinsic end of a 
work-orientation continuum. 


‘Factor C—Work Conditions and Associates 


This factor provides the clearest valida- 
tion of Ginzberg’s third grouping involv- 
ing the concomitant satisfactions derived 
from working in a specific environment 
or with a particular group. It is also re- 
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lated to Super’s two categories of condi- 
tions of work and associates, and to some 
extent to the category of independence. 








Table 3 
Factor C 
Loading Work Value Items 
69 20. Work in pleasant surroundings 
62 7. Work in which your fellow workers 
are the kind of people you like 
57 5. Work under conditions you like: not 
too hot or too cold, noisy, dirty, etc. 
35 22. Work which brings you in contact 
with other workers you like 
87 8. Work in which you can live the 


way you want to 





The factor is described by items involv- 
ing work in pleasant surroundings, with 
congenial associates, and under pleasant 
physical conditions. 

Factor D—Heuristic-Creative 

Factor D is composed of the satisfactions 
derived from learning more about how 
and why things work, inventing and 
designing new things, developing new 
ideas, creating something new. 








Table 4 
Factor D 
Loading Work Value Items 
.67 8. Work in which you can learn more 
about how and why things work 
50 4. Work in which you invent new 
things, design new products, or 
develop new ideas 
47 18. Work in which you create some- 
thing new 
—.55 8. Work in which you can live the 
way you want to 
Jl 2. Work in which you plan and lay 


out work for others to do 





This factor is subsumed under Ginz- 
berg’s “intrinsic” category of values associ- 
ated with the work itself, and includes 
Super’s categories of theory and creativity. 
Again the difficulty is pointed up in classi- 
fying work values on a_task-pleasure 
(intrinsic-extrinsic) work-orientation con- 
tinuum. Apparently the pleasures derived 
from work itself are very complex, and 
in terms of the findings of this study 
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are composed of at least four different 
factors. The negative loading on Item 3, 
“Work in which you can live the way 
you want to,” is of interest because ap- 
parently independence in way of life is 
sacrificed to deriving satisfaction from 


-creating something new, developing new 


ideas, and learning more about how and 
why things work. 
Factor E—Achievement-Prestige 

The items in this factor are descriptive 
of valuing work for the feeling of ac- 
complishment, for the opportunity of be- 
ing the kind of person one wants to be, 
for the prestige derived from work. 








Table 5 
Factor E 
Loading Work Value Items 
61 27. Work that gives you a feeling of 
having done a real job well 
52 12. Work that is hard enough to make 
you feel you have accomplished 
something 
36 23. Work in which you can use your 
head 
35 19. Work in which you can be the kind 
of person you want to be 
41 15. Work in which people look up to 
you 
54 80. Work which makes your friends 
respect you 





The item content of the factor reveals 
the complexity of the concept of prestige, 
and the extent to which prestige is associ- 
ated with achievement. Factor E is related 
to all three of the Ginzberg classifications; 
to prestige in his extrinsic-outcomes cate- 
gory (Items 30 and 15), to accomplishment 
in his intrinsic-work itself grouping (Items 
27 and 12), to his concomitants category 
(Item 19). Super’s classifications of pres- 
tige, mastery, and independence are 
clearly related to this factor. 


Factor F—Independence-Variety 

The satisfactions defined by the items 
in this factor are derived from work that 
has plenty of variety, in which you can 
go as fast or as slow as you want, where 
you do many different things on the job, 
in which you can work in your own way. 
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Table 6 
Factor F 
Loading Work Value Items 
74 21. Work you can do as fast or as slow 
as you want 
58 11. Work that has plenty of variety 


46 26. Work where you do many different . 


things on the job 
383 6. Work you can do in your own way 
87 8. Work in which you can live the 
way you want to 





Factor F appears to be related to Ginz- 
berg’s work-itself and concomitants cate- 
gories, which involve the pleasures 
derived from a specific activity but also 
those derived from working in a specific 
environment or with a particular group. 
Ginzberg’s groupings of work satisfactions 
do not appear to be justified, in that they 
are again revealed to be much too broad. 
Greatest difficulty is encountered with the 
highly complex category of intrinsic (work 
itself) satisfactions. 

Second Order Analysis 

The matrix of correlations between the 
primary factors was factored by complete 
centroid method. Because of the small 
size of the matrix (6x6) communalities 
were first estimated by averaging the three 
highest correlations in each column. The 
resulting factors gave a new estimate of 
the communalities which were used in 
re-factoring the matrix. This process was 
repeated until the communalities stabilized. 
Four factors were extracted but the 
residual remained relatively large. Rota- 
tions were attempted but no clear-cut 
factor structure emerged. It was concluded 
that no well-defined second order factors 
were present. 

Discussion 

It is significant that Factor A (Security- 

Economic-Material and Factor E (Achieve- 


Table 7 


Correlations between the Primary Factors 


A B C D E F 








A 1.00 

B —22 1.00 

C 48 .20 1.00 

D —.04 —.06 30 = =—.1.00 

E —.28 05 —.16 19 1.00 

F .00 ad .08 82 Al 1.00 
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ment-Prestige) are not only separate but 
negatively related to a moderate degree. 
Likewise Factor A and Factor B (Social- 
Artistic) are negatively related. Ginzberg, 
however, includes these apparently dis- 
parate work-satisfactions under the broad, 
general heading of the “outcomes” of work, 
which he distinguishes from the more in- 
trinsic category of the satisfactions derived 
from the things done on the job which 
are essential to the work. It would seem 
that there is no justification for combining 
into one category the rewards of work 
such as pay and prestige, and the products 
of work such as the good done to others, 
the creation of beautiful things, the ma- 
terial objects provided. Making the world 
a more beautiful place and doing good 
to people are associated with valuing work 
for the work itself rather than with mone- 
tary rewards and prestige. Prestige splits 
off into a distinct factor which does not 
appear to be associated with economic, 
social, or artistic values. Prestige appears 
to be most closely related to achievement, 
which Ginzberg classifies as intrinsic to 
the work itself, and to independence and 
variety which he classifies under the con- 
comitants of work. Likewise, work condi- 
tions and associates, which are classified 
as concomitants of work, are positively 
related to a moderate degree to security, 
economic, and material rewards. 

It is concluded that Ginzberg’s classifi- 
cation of work satisfactions is too broad 
and each category contains work values 
which are relatively independent of each 
other. In particular, his classification of 
satisfactions intrinsic in the general nature 
of the work itself is composed of at least 
four different factors. His category involv- 
ing the outcomes of work, the rewards 
and the products, appears to include values 
that have a negative relationship; for 
example, people who derive high satisfac- 
tion from achievement and prestige do not 
appear to be too interested in the economic 
factor. 

Because Ginzberg’s definitions of job 
satisfactions are too broad and Super’s too 
discrete, the present study appears to 
point up the need for further empirical 
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Table 8 
Relationships of Work Value Groupings 





Ginzberg’s Groupings 





Super’s Groupings 


Work Itself Outcomes of Work 


Concomitants 





Theory D* 
Mastery B-E 
Creativity D 
Planning-Supervision B 
Variety F 
Social 

Art 

Economic-Material 

Security 

Prestige 

Independence 

Conditions of Work 
Associates 

Boss 

Way of Life 


rrow 


E-A 
F-E-C 
C 
C 
A 
F-E 





*Capitalized letters refer to factors. 


determination of the groupings of work 
values and the construction of instruments 
to measure them so as to improve our 
understanding of the nature of vocational 
adjustment. The present study could serve 
as a basis for reordering the items of the 
Work Values Inventory into more ho- 
mogeneous groupings of items. Such a 
rekeying would provide scores in the value 
areas which this study has revealed to 
be separate, until such time as the Inven- 
tory could be improved by the addition 
of items which would more clearly define 
the factors. It would also be of interest 
to theories of vocational development to 
replicate this study at various age levels 
to explore the relationship of developing 
value schemes in adolescence to the dif- 
ferent satisfactions which adults seek from 
work, 


Summary 


The items of a modified form of the 
Work Values Inventory developed by 
Super and associates in the Career Pattern 
Study were intercorrelated (cosine pi) over 
a sample of 191 white, male undergradu- 
ates at Catholic University. The resulting 
matrix was factored by the complete 
centroid method until six factors were 
extracted. After rotation the six primary 
factors were identified as _ security- 
economical-material, social-artistic, work 


conditions and associates, heuristic-crea- 
tive, achievement-prestige, and  inde- 
pendence-variety. The matrix of correla- 
tions between the primary factors was 
factored by the complete centroid method, 
but no clear-cut factor structure emerged. 
It was concluded that no well defined 
second order factors were present. Results 
of the study were compared with previous 
formulations of work-derived satisfactions 
or work values, from which it was con- 
cluded that existing definitions are either 
too broad or too discrete. The study im- 
plies the need for further empirical de- 
termination of the grouping of specific 
work values. 

Received September 11, 1960. 
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Research in the National Merit Scholarship 
Program 


John M. Stalnaker’ 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 


The National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion was established five years ago as an 
independent, nonprofit, Illinois corpora- 
tion. Its general purposes are to conduct 
a nationwide scholarship program and to 
engage in research pertinent to that ac- 
tivity. National Merit handles all phases 
of scholarship work. These phases range 
from the stimulation of participation in 
an annual competition, through the selec- 
tion of scholarship candidates, to the ad- 
ministration of the scholarships themselves. 

The specific and immediate purpose of 
the National Merit Scholarship Program 
is to assure that, to the extent that re- 
sources are available, no students of un- 
usual ability who participate in the pro- 
gram are prevented from attending college 
for financial reasons. However, in a pro- 
gram of the dimensions of the Merit Pro- 
gram, certain broader purposes may be 
even more important to the secondary 
schools and to the nation. 


Purpose of the Program 


The Merit Program is, first and fore- 
most, the champion of the intellectually 
able student, regardless of what college 
the student wishes to attend or what he 
wants to study. It puts a spotlight on 
such students, and calls public attention 
to them in every section of the country. 
Here, for once, the high school pupil is 
publicly recognized not for athletic 
prowess, not for beauty, not for ranking 
in the reigning social set, not for any 
misbehavior, but for demonstrating su- 
perior intellectual ability. In various ways, 


1Report made at annual convention of American 


the program hails and rewards academic | 


excellence, and it stimulates able students 
to apply themselves to the fundamental 
work of the schools as contrasted with the 
fringe aspects of education. 

The program, including administrative 
costs, was underwritten at its inception 
for ten annual selections. Thus far, each 
year between one and one-half and two 
and one-half millions have been offered 
in scholarships made possible by the 
founding grants. These are known as 
National Merit Scholarships. 

In addition, and as a part of the basic 
design of the program, sponsors are in- 
vited to participate by supporting any of 
the finalists in the competition who appeal 
to them for reasons normally associated 
with scholarship awards made available 
through colleges—that is, the finalists’ 
career interest, place of residence and the 
like. In the first year, about 200 sponsored 
Merit Scholarships were offered at a cost 
of over $800,000 to the sponsors. The num- 
ber of sponsors has been increasing, and 
this past year over 500 sponsored Merit 
Scholarships were offered by 115 business 
corporations, foundations and individuals 
at an estimated cost to them of over two 
million dollars. 


Operation of the Merit Program 


At the opening of the school year ail 
secondary schools are invited to partici- 
pate by offering the three-hour National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test to as 
many of their juniors as they wish. In 
the past year more than 15,000 schools 
offered this initial screening test of edu- 


Psychological Association, Chicago, September, cational development to about one-third 
1960. of the nation’s junior-year students. The 
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Research in the National 


student pays a one dollar fee to the test- 
ing agency, but if any able student is 
unable to pay the fee it is paid by the 
Merit Corporation. 

On the basis of this qualifying test, 
semifinalists are named. In order to select 
a group of semifinalists representative of 
the best in the entire country, and so that 
the citizens of each state may know of 
the most promising students in their state, 
the selection is made separately for each 
state. A further consideration here is the 
fact that the state is the unit which con- 
trols public education. 

Solely on the basis of their test scores, 
10,000 semifinalists are selected, state by 
state. The number in each state is pro- 
portionate to the secondary school gradu- 
ates for the preceding year. These 
semifinalists constitute less than one per 
cent of the graduating class. They are 
asked to submit personal information, 
school records, school recommendations 
and to take a confirming test given under 
somewhat more controlled conditions. 


Those whose second test scores confirm 
the earlier ones and who submit the neces- 
sary data are named finalists, and over 
97 per cent of the semifinalists become 
finalists. 


It is from these finalists that the Merit 
Scholars are selected. A committee of ex- 
perts selects the National Merit Scholars, 
again state by state. The organizations 
and individuals offering sponsored Merit 
scholarships may, if they wish, select their 
own scholars from among the finalists, all 
of whom are qualified for a National Merit 
Scholarship and would be given one if 
sufficient funds were available. 


It is only after the Merit Scholars are 
selected that the extent of their financial 
need is determined. Our approach, you 
see, is that ability determines recognition, 
and need determines the stipend. These 
stipends range from a minimum of $100 
a year to a maximum of $1,500. The schol- 
arship is good for four years—assuming 
satisfactory academic progress, of course— 
and the amount of the stipend may be 
adjusted during the term of the scholar- 
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ship if there is a significant change in 
the financial situation of the scholar or 
his family. In most cases, there is also 
a supplementary grant made to the 
scholar’s college. In the 1960-61 academic 
year, about 3,200 Merit Scholars will be 
enrolled in approximately 400 colleges. 
About 500 Merit Scholars have been grad- 
uated, and the largest percentage of them 
will be in graduate or professional schools 
this fall. 


Four Areas of Research 

This very brief sketch of the Merit 
Program may suggest the wealth of data 
which can be gathered through this pro- 
gram. While the program might best be 
described as an operational one, not one 
specifically designed to further a research 
study, the breadth and depth of the pro- 
gram provide an opportunity to obtain 
data on matters of great interest to the 
schools, data never before available. 

The initial grants to the corporation 
did not earmark money for research, al- 
though the corporation took seriously the 
admonition to conduct research and studies 
related to the program and to disseminate 
the results of such studies. 

A research staff was assembled after 
about a year of operation, with John L. 
Holland as Director of Research and Don- 
ald L. Thistlethwaite as Associate Direc- 
tor. Alexander W. Astin has recently 
joined the staff as a Project Director. 
Financing for the research has come from 
the National Science Foundation, The Old 
Dominion Foundation, the United States 
Office of Education, and from the admin- 
istrative funds of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation itself. 


The research staff periodically issues 
a Technical Report about its activities. 
If you are interested in the technical de- 
tails of the staffs research and a bib- 
liography of the published studies, write 
to us and we shall be pleased to send 
you the latest Technical Report. In my 
present report it is possible to give you 
only an overview of our research program 
and to illustrate what we are doing in 
research. 
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The research program covers four major 
areas. First, the identification of talent. 
Second, the training and motivation of 
talented students in higher educational 
programs. Third, the origin of and de- 
velopment of talented students’ vocational 
goals. And fourth, methodological and de- 
scriptive studies. 

Identification of Talent 

In the administration of the scholarship 
program itself we start with a test of 
educational development. This test is de- 
signed to measure both aptitude and the 
development of broad skills essential to 
education beyond high school. We use 
this test to comb the country in a talent 
search of major size—more than half a 
million students are tested each year. 

What happens to the very able students 
whom we find? Do they go to college 
or is it true that many of them drop by 
the wayside? One of our studies, financed 
by the Office of Education and directed 
by Dr. Thistlethwaite, is uncovering some 
results at variance with the commonly 
accepted views of today. For example, we 
find that of the boys who took the screen- 
ing test for the Merit Program and who 
ranked in the upper third, based on esti- 
mated national norms for their entire class, 
87 per cent entered college for full-time 
study as did 77 per cent of the girls. In 
addition, another 4 per cent of the boys 
and 7 per cent of the girls entered college 
on a part-time basis. The major item re- 
lated to college attendance for this superior 
group is the economic status of the family. 
We find that the probability of winning 
a scholarship of any type increases dra- 
matically as the qualifying score increases. 
And further, the amount of money that 
the students obtain in scholarship help 
is directly proportional to the test scores. 
When we consider only the finalists in 
the Merit Program, the proportion going 
on to college is near the 98 per cent 
mark, 

The identification of the able requires 
some operational definitions of ability. To 
accomplish this, we are studying not only 
the characteristics of the high scorers on 
our tests but also the education of their 
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parents, their family’s 
status, and the like. 

In a recent study, Dr. Holland has 
examined the nature of academic achieve- 
ment and creative behavior of the finalists 
in the scholarship competition. He finds 
support for the notion that the creative 
person is one who is independent, intel- 
lectual, expressive, asocial, and consciously 
original. The mothers of creative persons 
are more permissive and more ready to 
accept the ideas and impulses of the young, 
while the fathers want them to be curious 
and self-reliant. These students and their 
background characteristics suggest how 
the creative youngster comes in conflict 
with his teachers when they demand con- 
forming, controlled and nonexploratory 
behavior, as many teachers do. 

For the very superior students covered 
in his study, Dr. Holland finds that creatiy- 
ity is not closely associated with academic 
achievement as reflected by uniformly high 
grades. We are now working in the Merit 
Program on some nontest type of infor- 
mation which can help us to select more 
of the creative students in our finalist 
group. 

Motivation of Talented Students 

The influence of recognition and _ re- 
wards and the means of motivating stu- 
dents to seek further education are being 
studied. Abilities can be curbed, not 
nurtured, and interest stifled, not encour- 
aged. Social recognition of ability, without 
cash prizes or scholarship awards, can 
play a large role in motivating students 
to develop their intellectual talents. What 
the community recognizes and_ honors 
tends to attract the interest of our youths. 
Dr. Thistlethwaite has developed a theory 
of the effect of social recognition with 
some supporting data which suggest that 
if we give more recognition to intellectual 
ability we shall encourage more of our 
able youth to apply themselves and to 
develop this ability more fully. 

In this same general area, studies are 
being made of the influence of both schools 
and colleges on the development of able 
students. We are studying college charac- 
teristics and the influences exerted on the 
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able by their fellow students and by the 
faculty. In particular, we are studying the 
relationship between the quality of stu- 
dents attracted to various colleges and the 
proportion of them who enter professional 
and graduate schools after co:apleting 
their undergraduate education. This is an 
important effort to relate the output of an 
institution to its input. The quality of stu- 
dents a college starts with is a significant 
factor in determining what happens to its 
graduates. 


Vocational Choice 

How do talented students select their 
vocational goals? What is the influence 
of college experience on vocational goals? 
A theory of vocational choices is being 
explored by Dr. Holland through a series 
of longitudinal studies.* 


Descriptive Studies 


In this area, we are reporting on the 
National Merit Scholars and their achieve- 
ments and activities. For example, in the 
first class selected—that is, students who 
entered college in 1956—the mortality for 
academic reasons has been under 5 per 
cent, and for all causes under 8 per cent. 
This result can be contrasted with the 
general mortality between college entrance 
and graduation of close to 50 per cent. 
Over 75 per cent of this first class of 
Merit Scholars are going on to graduate 
and professional schools. 

In a study of the concentration of schol- 
arship funds in our colleges, Dr. Holland 
finds that about 3 per cent of our colleges 
control a third of all college scholarship 
funds, and that these funds are used prin- 
cipally to attract college-bound students 
to the mainly high cost colleges offering 
the scholarships and away from other 
colleges. Most of the money goes to youths 


2See Holland, this Journal, A theory of vo- 
cational choice, 1959, 6, 35-45 and Some explora- 


| tions with occupational titles, 1961, 8, 82-87. 
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from families of above average socio-eco- 
nomic status. We hope such reports will 
lead to a reexamination of the use of 
scholarship funds. 

One of the major problems has been 
the tendency by some persons to use the 
results of the Merit Program to compare 
schools and colleges. When a list is pub- 
lished of the high-standing students in 
the competition, some individuals are 
quick to check on the high schools from 
which they come and the colleges to which 
they go. In the main, conclusions about 
the quality of institutions based on such 
evidence are not justifiable or defensible. 

Let me give an illustration. The 10,000 
semifinalists in the program name the 
college they would like to attend if they 
are awarded a Merit scholarship. In the 
year under study, these highly qualified 
students, representing all sections of the 
country, named a total of 675 different 
colleges. However, three-fourths of these 
10,000 able students were attracted by 74 
colleges and universities, with ten of these 
institutions being named by a third of the 
entire 10,000. One institution alone at- 
tracted ten per cent. 

The 74 institutions popular with this 
selective group are not necessarily the 
“best” colleges, or the colleges most suit- 
able for every able student. To conclude 
that this type of evidence supports such 
conclusions is fallacious reasoning. At the 
same time, such a measure of the attitudes 
of very able students about specific col- 
leges is not without value. The study may 
be published with institutions named if it 
can be written in a fashion which does 
not encourage gross misuse of the results 
or delay the publication of a much needed 
consumer’s guide to colleges. 


Received September 1, 1960. 
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Automated Learning and the Counselor 


In his Utopian novel, Walden Two, B. F. 
Skinner has his hero, Frazier, say, “Do we 
know anything about the circumstances in 
the life of the child which give him a 
mathematical mind? Or make him musi- 
calP Almost nothing at all! These things are 
left to accident or blamed on heredity. I 
take a more optimistic view: we can 
analyze effective behavior and design ex- 
periments to discover how to generate it 
in our youth. . . . But we've got to make 
a start. There’s no virtue in accident. Let 
us control the lives of our children and see 
what we can make of them.” 

It is, of course, not Frazier alone who 
speaks to us, but Profesor Skinner as well. 
And it is Professor Skinner, the humanist- 
educator-scientist, who responds to his own 
question by word and deed through the 
impetus he has given to the programmed 
learning movement. 

It may not be quite true that program- 
med learning “promises the first real in- 
novation in teaching since the invention of 
movable type in the 15th century.” (Time, 
March 24, 1961.) Yet if only some of the 
sweeping predictions which have been ad- 
vanced prove to be accurate, we shall soon 
witness a radical change in the formal 
organization of the school program and in 
the techniques of intellectual engagement 
between our schools and their students. To 
grasp the possibility fully, one must know 
that the strategy and objective of the new- 
er educational technology is of a vastly dif- 
ferent order from that which marked the 
older tradition. Holland (1960) helps us to 
understand this distinction. He reminds us 
that the earlier applications of psychology 
dealt with problems of establishing con- 
cordance between human capacities and 
the requirements of task-oriented situations. 
In some instances, this has meant fitting 
persons to school or job (e.g. personnel 


selection ). In other instances, it has meant 
adapting work tasks to human capacities 
(e.g. human engineering). “The new tech- 
nology of education is the application of 
behavioral laws in modifying or controlling 
behavior” (Holland, 1960). Group process 
in education and the principles of the 
language laboratory are partial illustrations 
of this. Programmed instruction, however, 
is an even clearer example. 


As with innovation elsewhere in science | 


and technology, automated learning is not 
historically rootless. Skinner himself has 
recorded the pioneer contributions to teach- 
ing machine technology of Sidney Pressey. 
Those who want an authoritative account 
of the early stages of the movement will 
find it in the splendid and, to date, most 
nearly definitive volume on the subject 
which has been edited by Lumsdaine and 
Glaser (1960). 

Pressey was originally moved to experi- 
ment with machines as a way of introduc- 
ing speed and economy into the scoring of 
tests. He was struck, however, by the dis- 
covery that students who used test-scoring 
machines to grade their own papers learned 
more than others about the subject in ques- 
tion. Accordingly he shifted his attention 
to the potentialities of mechanical devices 
as facilitators of learning and singled out 
as central to the process of efficient human 
learning the principle of immediate feed- 
back of the results of the learner’s responses. 
His work was little heeded. A quarter of a 
century later, Skinner’s (1954, 1958) two 
journal reports on the same theme had 
dramatically greater success in arousing 
professional interest and, soon after, wide- 
spread public interest. Some have thought 
it unfortunate that the published statement 
by Skinner (1958) which has perhaps at- 
tracted the most attention appeared under 
the terse title, “Teaching Machines.” In 
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Skinner’s defense, it must be said that he 
and most others who are at work on this 
problem recognize that it is not the machine 
as such which is most crucial in the new 
technology but rather the validity of the 
learning principles which form the basis 
of programmed instruction. The value of 
the “teaching machine” label is that it has 
excited the imagination of nonpsychologi- 
cal school personnel and lay people and 
given them some kind of concrete image 
of the school of the future. Now that 
broad interest has been created, the job 
can begin of educating people to the prior 
importance of learning principles and the 
subordinate role of mechanical contriv- 
ances as such. 


What are the claimed advantages of pro- 
grammed instruction? One may ask the 
question in another way by inquiring into 
the generalized characteristics of this new- 
er, systematic approach to the modification 
of behavior thrc-:gh learning. While a com- 
mon set of descriptive properties does ap- 
pear to hold for different strategies of pro- 
gramming, disparate approaches make 
somewhat different assumptions about 
learning and, consequently, organize their 
stimulus material in divergent ways. Thus, 
an algebra course which uses Skinner’s 
linear programming method may look quite 
different from the same course which is 
substantively similar but which incorpor- 
ates Norman Crowder’s (1960) techniques 
of intrinsic programming and _ branching. 
Having stated this caution, we can enum- 
erate the following general characteristics 
of programmed learning. 


1. The objectives of the unit of instruc- 


‘tion are extremely explicit. The program 


writer or tutor is compelled to consider in 
minute detail what is to be taught. Pre- 
cisely what the student must learn and in 
what order are manifestly clear in the 
program itself. 

2. The student is a continuously active 
participant in the learning experience. Ma- 
terial is presented in the form of questions 
to be answered. Problem-solving response 
behavior is emitted by the student at each 
step in the program. 
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3. The information to be learned is 
broken down into small units of knowl- 
edge. These are sequentially arranged in 
the program in such a way that each unit 
follows logically from the preceding units 
and introduces only a small increment in 
knowledge over what has been presented 
previously. (This is somewhat more char- 
acteristic of the Skinner method than the 
Crowder method. ) 

4, The error rate in the student’s re- 
sponses to the stimulus set is very small, 
the smaller the better. This is true because 
the material to be learned has been ar- 
ranged in a series of finely graded knowl- 
edge steps as described above. The assump- 
tion involved is that the student learns 
more effectively when positive reinforce- 
ment is maximal. (Again, this characterizes 
the Skinner-type program more accurately 
than the Crowder-type program. ) 

5. The student receives immediate 
knowledge of the results of his response 
to each problem in the program. There is 
instantaneous feedback. Correct responses 
are reinforced, incorrect responses lead the 
student to re-examine the problem (Skin- 
ner) or to a diagnosis of his misunderstand- 
ing (Crowder). 

6. As the student proceeds through the 
program and builds a complex repertoire of 
response behavior, he is given fewer cues 
or prompts in problem solving. This prin- 
ciple, termed “fading,” involves a gradual 
withdrawal of stimulus support. (While 
this technique is found in both Skinner- 
type and Crowder-type programs, the 
former appears to make more deliberate 
use of it.) 

7. The student advances at his own rate 
of understanding. The arrangement of the 
programmed material makes it difficult or 
pointless to proceed unless he demonstrates 
that he comprehends the item of knowledge 
presently before him. 


Complex Devices 

The forementioned characteristics are 
found in linear program textbooks, in 
scrambled program textbooks and in pro- 
grams designed for simple, desk-type teach- 
ing machines. While the same principles 
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are incorporated into more complex auto- 
mated learning devices, the latter possess 
a number of additional capabilities which 
give them marked advantages in certain 
teaching-learning situations. They accomo- 
date more elaborate programs, present 
still-shot and motion picture material (e.g. 
Western Design Tutor) as well as verbal 
material, and permit many more variations 
in the sequencing of items and a larger 
number of feedback possibilities. A signifi- 
cant feature of some complex machines is 
an automatic recording device which com- 
piles a step-by-step record of the sequence 
of stimulus frames met by the student and 
his responses as he proceeds through the 
program. There is obvious value to such 
a record for improving program adequacy 
and in diagnosing student misunderstand- 
ings. For machine designs which call for a 
linkage with electronic computers, it is 
possible to prepare “skip programs” and 
“multi-track programs.” In the former case, 
the machine is instructed to vary the size 
of steps in the learning program depending 
on the error rate of the particular student; 
in the latter instance, the machine is in- 
structed to shift the learner to a different 
program of greater or lesser difficulty, again 
depending on the learner’s previous per- 
formance record. 

While elaborate teaching machines are 
not soon likely to invade the schools be- 
cause of high cost and other reasons, they 
are beginning to find experimental and 
applied use in the armed services and in 
industry. IBM, AT&T, the Bell Laboratories 
and Kodak have introduced machines of 
varying degrees of complexity. Such equip- 
ment is found to be well suited for pro- 
viding programmed instruction for elec- 
tronic technicians. As a way of teaching 
advanced circuitry, for example, it offers a 
much speedier, more satisfactory substi- 
tute for the older method of having trainees 
strip down and re-assemble laboratory 
models. 


Research Findings and Prophecies 

It is not only the idea of automated learn- 
ing as dramatic innovation which has caught 
the imagination. Some of the reports of 
research have been almost as startling. 
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Many of these findings have been widely 
cited in support of the claimed potency 
of the new technology. Working with pro- 
grammed material, a group of 73 students 
at the Collegiate School in New York com- 
pleted a two-month unit in elementary al- 
gebra in two weeks. In Roanoke, Virginia, 
a group of 34 eighth-grade students mas- 
tered one year’s work in algebra in less 
than one semester through the medium of 
a teaching machine program. They had 
been exposed to no oral teaching and no 
homework had been assigned. A study at 
Hamilton College reported sharp increases 
in achievement in a freshman logic course. 
Porter (1959) found that both second- 
grade and sixth-grade experimental sub- 
jects who were exposed to teaching machine 
programs in spelling achieved significantly 
greater mastery of the material than com- 
parable control group subjects. The use of 
programmed textbooks and tape-recorded 
programs in Russian at Earlham College has 
allowed students to complete in one year 


_what had formerly been taught over a two- 


year period. 

In the wake of outcomes such as these 
have come a wide assortment of instruc- 
tional changes and predictions. We are told 
that both in the Russian course at Earl- 


ham and in Harvard’s introductory be- } 


havioral science course students do not 


attend class until part way through the | 


year. By this time they have presumably 
mastered a basic vocabulary and knowl- 
edge of the logical structure of the subject 


through individual, out-of-class exposure to | 


programmed material. Because of the ac- 
celerated acquisition of knowledge which 
automated learning makes possible, some 
are calling for the introduction of many 
subjects into the curriculum at earlier grade 
levels. Skinner has been widely quoted as 
asserting, “I would risk the guess that (with 
programmed instruction) any given mater- 
ial can be learned in one-half the time 
with one-half the effort.” John Barlow, 
whose research with automated learning 
has been done at Earlham College but who 
is now moving to Emory University, has 
predicted the abandonment of introductory 
survey courses as we know them. He fore- 
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sees that students will be required to com- 
plete introductory course programs before 
attending class at all. 


Implications for the Counselor 

It is not yet entirely clear what mean- 
ing the introduction of programmed learn- 
ing methods will have for the work of 
school and college counselors. That it will 
have impact on their working relations with 


| other school personnel and with students 


seems certain. In some institutions, the 
psychologically trained counselor may well 
be the staff member who best understands 
the rationale which underlies the develop- 
ment and use of programmed materials. 
If he has made himself conversant with 
the procedures involved in automated in- 
struction, he is able to communicate to 
classroom instructors the assumptions and 
principles of learning upon which its ap- 
plications are based. More specifically, he 
should be able to be of assistance to in- 
structors in the preparation, selection and 
use of programmed materials for students 
who are accelerated and for those requiring 
remedial work. There is patent relevance of 


| the new automated tutorial devices for that 


general domain of individualized work with 
students which Robinson (1950) has 
termed “higher-level skills” counseling. The 
experimentation of Raygor and Wark which 
is reported below is a particular instance 
of an attack on this problem. 

. Preliminary research is suggesting that 
the commonly found correspondence be- 
tween measures of scholastic aptitude and 


| academic achievement may not occur when 


automated learning is introduced. Porter 
(1959), in the study cited previously, 
found that when second-grade and sixth- 
grade svelling units were taught in the 
standard manner, the expected significant 
positive correlation between intelligence 
test scores and achievement records re- 
sulted. However, when comparable groups 
of subjects at both grade levels were taught 
by a teaching machine program, a positive 
relationship between measured intelligence 
and achievement did not manifest itself. 
We cannot be sure of the causal factors at 
work here. Still, it is apparent that when 


there is intervention in the conventional 
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teaching-learning process by an instruc- 
tional technology which sets different con- 
ditions for learning, the relationship be- 
tween measured aptitude and scholastic 
performance is altered. Even the meaning 
of aptitude is changed in this context. The 
implications are exciting for the counselor 
and teacher who deal with the learning 
problems of the so-called low ability stu- 
dent. 


Some Vexing Questions 

Educators in most quarters hold high 
expectations for the future of automated 
learning. There is currently enormous in- 
terest in the preparation and adoption of 
suitable programs. Yet, many questions re- 
main unanswered. Some of these center 
on the problem of the optimum size of 
the unit of information to be presented. 
The Skinnerian and Crowderian program 
strategies differ on this. Under what cir- 
cumstances is simple linear programming 
to be preferred and under what conditions 
are scrambled programs and branching ef- 
fective? What are the comparative merits of 
composed and multiple-choice responses? 
How extensive is the generalizability of 
learning acquired by means of programmed 
materials? This is the crucial question of 
transfer of training. Is the idea of the teach- 
ing machine, as some skeptics contend, 
suitable for rote learning but inappropriate 
for the teaching of complex cognitive 
skills? The three ongoing research studies 
reported below are attempts to deal di- 
rectly or tangentially with some of these 
problems. 


Research in Progress 

With John Krumboltz! as principal in- 
vestigator, an ambitious two-stage research 
project is under way at Michigan State 
University to study factors associated with 
the design of effective teaching machine 
programs. The study is under support by 
the U. S. Office of Education. In the ini- 
tial stage, tests will be made of hypotheses 
bearing on alternate ways of developing 
programmed material. For example, does 
the learning rate increase as the student's 


1Dr. Krumboltz will join the faculty of Stanford 
University in the fall of 1961. 
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response error rate approaches zero? To 
what extent is progress in learning affected 
by recommended techniques of program- 
ming such as the use of orientation state- 
ments, negative examples and “fading?” 
The hypotheses which concern both simple 
and selected interacting effects will be 
tested by the use of a general linear re- 
gression model. 

The substantive program to be used in 
the Michigan State study is intended for a 
six-credit course in educational psychol- 
ogy. The objectives are to develop the 
student’s ability to construct achievement 
tests and to make correct inferences from 
test scores. On the strength of the stage-one 
findings, the program will be rewritten. 
Using the refined program, the second stage 
of research will test a variety of hypotheses 
concerning the comparative merits of dif- 
ferent forms of student response. For ex- 
ample, do students receiving some type of 
programmed instruction exhibit significant- 
ly greater learning than students who are 
given conventional instruction? Do students 
who are exposed to a program in a teach- 
ing machine learn more than those who 
study it in programmed textbook form? 
Do students learn more when the program 
requires them to compose their responses 
rather than merely to recognize the correct 
responses? The several stage-two hypoth- 
eses and revelant interactions are to be 
tested by analysis of covariance with ad- 
justment for individual differences in scho- 
lastic aptitude. The entire investigation is 
scheduled to extend over 32 months and to 
reach completion in June 1962. 


In an exploratory study in the General 
College at the University of Minnesota, 
Russell Burris has examined the hypothesis 
that the immediate reinforcement of stu- 
dents’ responses in using a programmed ap- 
proach to introductory psychology signifi- 
cantly affects learning efficency. Burris 
notes that the typical large lecture class 
involves the student chiefly in passive 
learning. Quizzes, class demonstrations or 
projects, and workbooks have frequently 
been employed by instructors to combat 
student passivity in large-group learning, 
but none of these incorporates the prin- 
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ciple of immediate reinforcement which 
is common to all systems of automated in- 
struction. 

To test his hypothesis, Burris developed 
a linear teaching machine program. While 
it conforms methodologically to the Skin- 


nerian model, Burris’ program is substan- ; 


tively broader and extends considerably be- 
yond the operant conditioning which mark 
the Holland-Skinner (1961) program em- 
ployed in the original Harvard teaching 
machine experiments. Seventy-eight volun- 
teer subjects were arranged into 26 matched 
sets of three subjects each. Matching was 
on the basis of scholastic aptitude test 
scores and previous grade records in the 
General College. The three subjects in each 
matched set were randomly assigned to 
(1) an experimental group, (2) control 
group I, and (3) control group II. Each 
experimental group subject spent one hour 
weekly on the teaching machine program. 
Control group I subjects spent a similar 
amount of time on workbook material. This 
was an attempt at controlling the “Haw- 
thorne effect.” Control group II was given 
no systematic treatment. 

An analysis of variance of Burris’ data 
revealed no significant differences in out- 
comes (final examinations, total course 
point score) traceable to treatment effect. 
This result is not consistent with the find- 
ings of most previously reported studies. 
Burris is drafting plans for subsequent re- 
search which would include (1) an im- 
proved program with lower error rate, (2) 


a longer treatment period for the experi- | 
mental group, (3) an improved final ex- | 


amination, one more closely articulated 
with the contents of the programmed ma- 
terial, and (4) some measure of retention 
over time as a dependent variable. 


The preponderance of research on pro- 
grammed learning thus far has dealt with 
the verbal acquisition of specific subject 
matter. By contrast, Alton Raygor and 
David Wark, working at the Reading and 
Study Skills Center of the University of 
Minnesota, recently undertook a pilot study 
to investigate the automated learning of a 
transferable skill. Their research concerns 


the ability of programmed instruction to | 
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Research Frontier 


mediate the acquisition of a generalizable 
reading competency irrespective of the sub- 
ject matter area. The skill involved is be- 
lieved to be that which is typically em- 
ployed by the effective student during in- 
dependent study. 

Using as subjects students who came 
voluntarily to the university's Student Coun- 
seling Bureau, Raygor and Wark estab- 
lished two experimental groups and a con- 
trol group. Experimental group I, employed 


'as a partial control, was exposed to a 


“weak” program while experimental group 
II was exposed to a “strong” program de- 
signed for optimal learning. The control 
group was drawn as a random sample from 
the files at the Reading and Study Skills 
Center and consisted of subjects who had 
received assistance with reading improve- 
ment before the introduction of program- 
med learning techniques. The research de- 
sign called for wide differences in the 
three treatment methods as a point of de- 
parture for future research. 

Pre- and post-testing was done with a 
standardized 20-item paragraph compre- 
hension test. That the adjusted post-test 
means of both experimental groups signifi- 
cantly exceeded that of the control group 
appears to attest to the transferability of 
a generalized reading skill developed by 
exposure to programmed instruction. How- 
ever, the anticipated superiority of experi- 
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mental group II (“strong” program) over 
experimental group I (“weak” program) 
did not materialize. Replication of the 
study under conditions of improved re- 
search design is contemplated. 


Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 
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Comments and Letters 


The Professional Status and Relationships of 
Counseling Psychologists’ 


It is the contention of this communication that 
there is no such single entity as “the counseling 
psychologist.” If we think of the helping pro- 
fessions as constituting a vast zoological garden, 
many widely divergent types of fauna have the 
sign “counseling psychologist” attached to their 
cages. Other animals which look and _ behave 
exactly like some of the counseling psychologists 
are pacing back and forth in cages with different 
labels. Some of these creatures admit of the 
genus “psychologist,” but proclaim they are of 
other species, such as “clinical,” “school,” and 
“developmental.” Others defy all classificatory 
logic by advertising that they are of the species 
“counseling,” but of such other genera as edu- 
cation, social work, sociology, personnel and guid- 
ance, the ministry, law, and various branches 
of medicine. These include some vocational coun- 
selors, guidance, and counseling experts, mar- 
riage counselors, test counselors, occupational 
counselors, industrial counselors, and personnel 
counselors. 

And we have scarcely begun to see the zoo. 
Over there behind those trees on your right, 
for example, is a whole section of the estab- 
lishment that contains beasts in fancier and more 
expensive cages. They seem less restless, better 
curried, better fed. You are about to decide 
that here we have a completely different set 
of fauna with such well-differentiated labels as 
“psychiatrist” and “psychoanalyst” and “physician 
engaged in the practice of neuropsychiatry.” Just 
as you start to turn away, however, you notice 
that some of these upper-upper class cages are 
marked “counseling psychologist,” “clinical psy- 
chologist,” and “consulting psychologist.” Some 
of these, true enough, have repainted their signs 
to read “psychotherapist” and “psychoanalyst,” 
but, if you look very closely, the old placards 
show through. And, if you linger a bit in this 
area, these cages begin to emit odors not too 
dissimilar from those on the other side of the 
trees. 

In all fairness, it should be said that some 
of the animals of the genus “medicine” and of 
the species “psychiatrist” act and look a little 
more like psychologists than some of the psycholo- 


1Condensed from a paper given in the Division 
17 Symposium: “Concerns and Directions in Coun- 
seling Psychology,” 
1960. 


APA Convention, Sept. 2, 
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gists in the repainted cages. Some of the psychia- 
trists, if one removes the beam from his zoo-gazing 
eye, are doing research; and, in some of the 
psychiatric cages, one can see an objective test 
or two—things that one will look in vain for 
in some of the repainted psychological cages. 

All this adds to our sense of confusion, and 
we walk away shaking our heads. This, we 
conclude, is one hell of a mixed-up zoo. 

When we talk about the status and relation- 
ships of counseling psychologists, then, we must 


face the uncomfortable fact that we are dealing | 


with several confused species of a confused genus 
of a confused order vaguely designated as “the 
helping professions.” In short, we are not now 
in possession of observations and classifications 
which enable us to think and speak clearly on 
this subject. 

Is there any way to reduce the disorder in 


at least the part of the zoo claimed by counseling | 


psychology? The writer offers a few tentative 
suggestions. 


First, let us not pretend to each other that , 


we are clear about our identity, our direction, 
our techniques, our status, and our relationships 
with each other and with other professions. One 
of the mental health principles to which most of 
us hold in our counseling of others is the 
desirability of the client’s facing both internal 
and external realities directly and courageously. 
To look at reality as it is rather than as we 
should like it to be is as sound a guiding 
principle for a profession as for an individual. 
The writer's second point is the suggestion 
that it would be desirable for us to admit, 
in our general professional confusion, we have 
many colleagues who are confused and disturbed 
as persons. There is great pretense among coun- 
seling psychologists that they are fine, whole- 
some, well-adjusted people. Where is the evidence 
to support this viewP At least superficial data 
often point in quite a contrary direction. Com- 
plaints, for example, are not infrequently heard 
that some of our colleagues use workshops and 
meetings to “work out their own problems.” 
Rather than condemning these colleagues or en- 
couraging them to repress their insecurities and 
confusions, our best professional hope at all 
kinds of professional meetings would seem to 
be in trying to find out what it is that confuses 
and disturbs them. Counseling psychology cannot 
base its status and identity on fantasy. It must 
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find its strength and direction in reality, including 
the actual personalities of existing counseling 
psychologists. 

Thirdly, until we have, in. fact, clarified our 
identity and our goals as counseling phychologists, 
it would seem desirable to avoid clutching at 
methods—inescapably false and doubtful methods 
—of distinguishing ourselves from other helping 
professions. Although many efforts have been 
made, for example, to distinguish counseling 
from clinical psychology and psychotherapy, the 
writer has yet to see lines drawn that functionally 
were not contradictory, academic, or outrightly 
nonsensical. 

This leads us into our fourth point of emphasis: 
namely, we need to communicate much more 
effectively among ourselves as counseling psycholo- 
gists and with members of the other helping 
professions, Perhaps we, like some of our helping 
brethren, could improve the realistic meanings of 
our interactions with some honesty and humility. 
One respondent to the 1960 questionnaire circu- 
lated in Division 17 in preparation of this paper, 
for example, wrote: “I would like to see us 
undertake the following on a nationwide scale: 
The study of the possibilities of expanding our 
professional roles in the direction of consultant 
work with various social groups on the problems 
of living. I do not see the psychiatrist or the 
clinician as the persons best prepared for dealing 
with ‘normal’ individuals. Rather, I think we may 
be better equipped.” It is pleasant to think of 
ourselves as experts on normality, but the writer 
knows psychiatrists and clinicians who think they 
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are knowledgeable about normality. Scientific 
evidence seems as lacking for one group’s fantasy 
as for another’s. 

Over and over again the responses to this 
questionnaire indicated the counseling psycholo- 
gists’ lack of identity. One respondent stated 
the point most succinctly: “I am_ thoroughly 
confused.” 

While the present writer is not claiming to 
be basically in any better shape than the psy- 
chologist just quoted, this exercise in exhortation 
has been directed primarily at urging us as 
counseling psychologists to face our problems— 
including ourselves as persons—at our present 
level of insecurity and confusion. It is desirable 
for us to move ahead realistically from the 
individual and collective uncertainties in which 
we find ourselves rather than to try to emerge 
with some phoney professional identity via 
repression and “definitional legislation.” 

Meantime, it seems to me important for us 
to realize the confusion, the lack of professional 
identity, and the muddied goals with which we 
are infested likewise characterize not only the 
other helping professions but the society as a 
whole. While it is our responsibility to search 
for paths that lead toward less confusion, no 
genuflections need be made, nor snubs humbly 
accepted, from other inmates of the zoo of the 
helping professions. They, alas, are no less 
confused than we. 


Robert A. Harper 
Washington, D.C. 


Screening: Identification or Prediction? 


Parker (1961), in a letter to this journal, 
states that he found the MMPI Maladjustment 
scale (Kleinmuntz, 1960a) to be a disappointment 
because at Brigham Young University it was not 
of value for screening purposes. In the same 
letter, however, he reported that with a cutting 
score of 15 (out of a possible 43), the Mé scale 
achieved hit percentages of 79, 46, 65 and 76 
for “No Counseling,” “Emotional Counseling,” 
“Vocational Counseling,” and an “adjusted” 
sample of engineering students respectively. These 
results were based on scores students had made 
at the time they entered school, and who had 
subsequently either presented themselves for 
emotional or vocational counseling; and students 
no 
counseling” sample. After reporting a hit per- 
centage of 74 for a new group of “Emotional 
Counseling” students who were tested at the 
time they presented themselves at the counseling 
center, Parker concludes: “Though the scale may 
discriminate between ‘adjusted’ and ‘maladjusted’ 
at the time of counseling, it likely will not do 


so in a routine battery; thus of little value 
for screening.” 

It seems apparent that Parker, in his use 
of the word “screening,” makes no distinction 
between the identification and the prediction of 
a particular characteristic. Certainly the value of 
a test would be enhanced if by its use one 
would be able to forecast the potential absence 
or a presence of a particular trait; but one cannot 
throw out a test or declare it useless because 
it merely identifies or detects the presence of 
that trait. Consider, as examples of this point, 
some of the tests currently used by the medical 
profession: The Wassermann test may detect, but 
does not predict syphilis; the spinal puncture 
and the subsequent examination of fluid may 
aid in the identification of lymphocytes or some 
other micro-organisms, but does not predict their 
future occurrence; and the blood coagulation time 
test may discriminate between hemophiliacs and 
normal bleeders, but does not predict the anomaly. 
One could argue that a person may have con- 
tracted syphilis, lymphocytosis or hemophilia some 
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time after the test was administered; but the 
same point of view could be taken about mal- 
adjustment among college students. 

One avenue of approach toward the sharpening 
of predictive techniques, however, might be to 
use the Maladjustment (Mt) scale as a starting 
point for the differentiation of maladjusted and 
adjusted students. Then one could evaluate the 
psychometric and the behavioral correlates of 
maladjustment and adjustment and possibly in- 
corporate these findings into a more complete 
test battery. Another way to proceed toward a 
more sensitive prediction tool might be to use 
the Mt scale in combination with other MMPI 
profile elevations. Such a study is definitely in- 
dicated in view of the recent findings that 
adjusted students achieve high K and Ego 
Strength scores and maladjusted students score 
significantly and consistently in the opposite direc- 
tion on these scales (Kleinmuntz, 1960b). 

At Carnegie Institute of Technology, Parker’s 
data notwithstanding, the Mt scale alone seems 
to be doing well as a predictive test. Some 
preliminary findings to demonstrate this were 
gotten recently. A short form of the MMPI, (85 
items) including some L, K and the 48-item Mt 
scale, was administered to 825 entering freshmen 
in the fall of 1960. Norms and T-score conversions 
were computed on the basis of this sample for 
use of the scale in this college setting.1 It may 
be of interest to note, in passing, that there 
were substantial T-score differences between the 
various college divisions (e.g., between fine arts, 
liberal arts, and engineering and science students), 
and between males and females within the same 
division. This suggests the importance of estab- 
lishing separate norms for specific groups before 
using the scale, and implies also that cutting 
scores must be adjusted accordingly (Parker used 
a cutting score of 15 which is appropriate for 
some Carnegie Tech college divisions, but possibly 
not appropriate for Brigham Young University). 

Since the fall, 1960, administration of the Mt 
scale 126 freshmen students for whom malad- 
justment scores were available appeared at the 
Bureau of Measurement and Guidance for coun- 


1The M¢t scale as used at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and the T-score conversion tables 
are available and will be sent upon request. 
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seling. Of these students, 81 were classified by 
two counselors as seeking “vocational-academic” 
counseling and 45 students were of the “emo- 
tional” counseling variety. If one had predicted, 
at the time of testing, a maladjustment-adjustment 
dichotomy, he would have been correct in 84 
and 72 per cent of the cases respectively. Such 
results are not disappointing—nor are Parker’s 
for that matter—for an instrument designed to 
identify (e.g. “Identification of Maladjusted Col- 
lege Students”) and not to predict maladjustment. 

The following conclusions are offered: 

1. There is a logical difference between identi- 
fication and prediction of a criterion. In 
the former instance some statement is made 
in the present about the present state of 
affairs; prediction refers to a statement in 
the present about some future event or 
state of affairs, 

2. A test which significantly and consistently 
discriminates between adjusted and malad- 
justed students is of value for screening 
purposes in that it can be used to call 
attention to persons who may be in need 
of professional aid. Furthermore, such an 
instrument can be incorporated within a 
larger test battery for the purpose of yield- 
ing more information on a_ particular 
student. 

8. There are substantial differences in Mt- 
scale scores between certain college groups; 
these differences suggest that specific norms 
and cutting scores must be established 
before the test is used in a new sample. 

4. Although the Mt-scale was devised for iden- 
tification purposes, its predictive validity 
with limited samples seems high. 

Benjamin Kleinmuntz 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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Supervision of Student Clinicians by “Radio” 


Supervisors who observe student clinicians 
through one-way windows often would like to 


1{ found this ingenious idea published in the 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, Febru- 
ary, 1960, and secured permission of author and 
editor to run it in this Journal. The set up is used 
also in the counselor education practicum experi- 
ence. Ed. 


make a comment to the student during interview 
or therapy sessions. A device which allows the 
supervisor to communicate with the student with- 
out drawing the attention of others in the room 
has been constructed at the University of Min- 
nesota Speech and Hearing Center, Duluth. 
The device makes use of an obsolete hearing 
aid chassis with receiver, an eight-watt amplifier, 
number 16 wire, shielded microphone cable and 
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a dynamic microphone such as the Electro-Voice 
model 600D. A transistor circuit as illustrated in 
Figure 1 can be built into the hearing aid chassis 
without too much difficulty. 

Using the number 16 wire, one end is con- 
nected to the ground terminal of the amplifier 
(speaker) output and the wire then looped around 
the ceiling of the room or rooms to be “wired.” 
An eight-ohm terminal is satisfactory. (In our 
newly constructed clinic, the aerial is placed 
above the false ceilings.) The receiver is held 
in the ear by a standard hearing aid ear mold 
or a plastic tube loop which is held to the ear 
by a rubber insert. 

A supervisor can observe a student in an in- 
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terview or, as in the Duluth clinic, can sit in 
the middle of a three-room suite and observe 
two separate therapy sessions. Occasionally the 
student may need to make a slight position ad- 
justment for clearer reception, and the observer 
noting this situation can repeat his comment. 
Comments can be directed to either student by 
name. 

This “on the spot” guidance and support seems 
to be a very effective clinical teaching device. 
In the four years of use, no parent or child has 
given any indication of interference from the 
technique. 

Robert F. Pierce 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 
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Test Reviews 


Co-editors, Laurence Siegel and John P. Crites 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Yonkers: 
World Book Company, 1959. 


The present series of tests is the latest develop- 
ment in the Metropolitan tests originally published 
in 1932. This series contains five batteries measur- 
ing achievement in “. . . the important skill and 
content areas of the elementary and junior high 
school curriculum.” The five batteries are de- 
signed for use at the following levels: the latter 
half of grade 1, grade 2, grades 3 and 4, grades 5 
and 6, and grades 7-9. The subtests within the 
three lower level batteries measure a variety of 
linguistic and arithmetic skills. Measurement in 
these areas is supplemented, for the two higher 
levels, by tests of language study skills, social 
studies, and science. 

Each battery within the series is published 
with its own set of directions for administration, 
scoring, and interpretation along with such re- 
lated materials as individual and group record 
forms. The working time for the various batteries 
ranges from 85 minutes at the lowest grade level 
to 247 minutes at the most advanced level. 

The Metropolitan norms were carefully de- 
veloped to describe the achievement of pupils 
representative of the nation’s public school popu- 
lation. The normative samples were selected on 
the basis of such characteristics as size of the 
school system, geographical location, type of sys- 
tem (segregated or nonsegregated). A total of 
225 public school systems from 49 states contribu- 
ted data from over 500,000 pupils to the stand- 
ardization of the series. Scores earned by approxi- 
mately a 25 per cent random sample of this 
group were used for developing final grade norms. 

The raw scores on each of the subtests are con- 
verted to normalized standard scores, percentile 
ranks, and stanines. The latter are specifically 
recommended by the authors for interpreting 
scores earned by individual students. 

Reliabilities of the subtests were ascertained 
by replicated split-half correlations. The corrected 
coefficients tend gradually to fall within accept- 
able limits (i.e., .80—.95) with few exceptions. 
The reported standard errors of measurement are 
uniformly small. 

It is disturbing to note that the manuals for 
this series do not discuss validity. The sole refer- 
ence to validity appears in an introductory state- 
ment to the effect that the authors sought to in- 
sure it by basing the tests on thoroughgoing analy- 


ses of the textbooks, courses of study, and expert 
formulations of the goals of instruction in various 
elementary branches. Furthermore, the prelimin- 
ary batteries did undergo a rather rigorous tryout 
prior to publication. It can be inferred from this 
that the subtests are satisfactory from the stand- 
point of construct validity. However, data con- 
cerning concurrent and predictive validity are 
not presented, and the concepts themselves are 
not presented in the manuals. 


Thelma G. Thurstone. Reading for Under- 
standing. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 1959. 


Reading for Understanding is more a teaching 
tool than a test in the usual sense. It combines 
certain elements of the much discussed paper- 
and-pencil (rather than mechanical) teaching 
machines and a diagnostic pretest with the pur- 
pose of aiding students from the third grade 
through the college level to improve their ability 
to get meaning from reading. 

The rationale underlying the program is that 
practice with feedback is required to improve 
reading comprehension. Thus the program con- 
sists of practice exercises arranged to provide a 
completely individualized program of instruction. 
These materials were designed to be a part of 
a developmental reading program for good, aver- 
age, and poor readers rather than for teaching 
basic reading skills. Each practice exercise is a 
short test consisting of items homogeneous in dif- 
ficulty. The primary object of these tests is in- 
struction rather than measurement. 

The first step in the program involves admin- 
istration of the placement test requiring up to 50 
minutes for completion. The purpose of this pre- 
liminary step is to determine the student’s present 
level of comprehension and hence the point at 
which his reading practice ought to begin. 

Once assigned to a practice level, the student 
works largely on his own by completing sequences 
of ten paragraph comprehension items. These are 
arranged in a multiple choice format as a self- 
correcting exercise. Each practice level consists 
of four such sequences. Assuming satisfactory per- 
formance on the fourth sequence within a given 
level, the student progresses to the next more diffi- 
cult level. The entire program contains 100 levels. 

The 4000 paragraph comprehension items in the 
Reading for Understanding program were cali- 
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brated for difficulty by the following sequence of 
steps: (1) Expert judges first separated the pool 
of preliminary items into four scholastic levels. 
(2) The items thus assigned to a level were ad- 
ministered to groups of students actually at that 
level. (3) The position of each paragraph compre- 
hension item on a scale of “difficulty” was cal- 
culated. The latter step was facilitated by in- 
cluding groups of “linkage” items (i.e., items 
judged to be appropriate to one of the other 
scholastic levels) during experimental administra- 
tions. The normal deviates corresponding to the 


| percentages of students at different scholastic 


levels answering linkage items correctly were 
inserted into a regression equation yielding weights 
so that items at all levels could be assigned values 
on a continuous scale of difficulty. These weights 
were subsequently used to divide the 4000 items 
into 100 difficulty steps each containing four sets 
of ten practice items. 

The diagnostic test administered to students 
prior to the practice program contains 100 items 
selected from the program pool and covering an 
educational range from third grade through the 
sophomore year in college. 

Two studies of the effectiveness of the Read- 
ing for Understanding program are reported in the 
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manual. The first of these was a rather extensive 
study conducted with over 700 students in grades 
5 through 12. One class at each grade served as 
a control group whereas the remaining classes were 
experimental groups using the program. In all 
instances but one, the mean difference in post- 
program performance of these groups was sta- 
tistically significant favoring the experimental 
group. The one exception, yielding a chance dif- 
ference, was the ninth-grade group wherein ex- 
perimental classes had only 25 practice lessons 
rather than the 40 recommended. 

The second study involved only the students 
in the experimental classes of the fifth and sixth 
grades described above. The average improve- 
ment recorded on the reading section of the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test ranged in six classes be- 
tween 1.20-1.85 grade levels in contrast with 
an anticipated gain of 1.0 grade level. Although 
parallel data for the corresponding control groups 
are not cited in the manual, the obtained gains 
in experimental groups do reflect favorably upon 
the program. 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 
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Co-editors, Donald E. Super and Irwin A. Berg 


Last July, I had the pleasure of visiting Glenn 
Cole’s Counseling and Guidance Institute at the 
University of Arkansas. The University is situated 
in the Ozark Mountains, a location that is rather 
conducive to reflection and friendly exchange of 
opinion. One of the counselors in attendance at 
the Institute remarked that the use of alcohol 
among high school students was occasionally a 
serious problem, while another observed that 
where it was not a problem for the youngsters it 
sometimes was for one or more members of their 
families. Thus counselors were bound to encounter 
it periodically in their professional activities. 

As we chatted, your column editor became 
aware how spotty was his knowledge with respect 
to the use and abuse of alcohol. Like most psy- 
chologists, he had fair amount of detailed informa- 
tion about psychopathological states such as de- 
lirium tremens, Korsakow’s psychosis, and other 
conditions which require years of determined and 
dedicated drinking before making their appearance. 
But the meaning of alcohol, culturally and physio- 
logically, was something of a mystery to him. As 
it turned out the same was true of the other mem- 
bers of the group. Most counselors have had to 
deal with problems which involved the effects of 
alcoholic intoxication among their clients and 
the clients’ families. 

If you want to learn a lot about the problem, 
an excellent book for background reading and for 
reasonably up-to-date information on the use and 
abuse of alcohol is Drinking and Intoxication, 
edited by Raymond G. McCarthy (Glencoe, II- 
linois: The Free Press, 1959). With the hope that 
it may prove as professionally useful to the reader 
as it did to me, a review of the essence (or 
distillate) of the book follows. 

The volume is a collection of papers, many of 
which were previously published in _ technical 
journals, and some of which were prepared for 
the present volume. The material offered is far- 
ranging and includes a history of ancient drinking 
practices as well as recent statistics on alcohol 
consumption in various nations in the world. Also, 
there are special chapters on drinking among 
college and high school students. Indeed, it may 
be remarked in this latter context that, according 
to one study, not only do 86 per cent of high 
school students in Nassau County, New York, 
admit to the use of alcohol but that a significant 
number of grade-school children under fourteen 
also drink. In Nova Scotia, one survey found, 45 
per cent of school children under fourteen drank 


alcoholic beverages of one type or another. Of 
course, this is not to say that tippling among 
such tots was frequent or in sufficient quantity 
to represent a serious problem. But the surprising 
finding, at least to your column editor, was that 
topers of such tender years existed in such num- 
bers. Small wonder, then, that working counselors 
find alcohol to be a source of difficulty among 
certain of their clients. 

The central problem in alcohol resides in the 
universality of its use. All countries from earliest 
recorded history to modern times have found al- 
cohol occasionally to be a serious problem for 
certain of its citizens. Indeed, even among the 
artifacts of prehistory one finds that neolithic man 
chipped out bowls of stone for use in brewing a 
beer like alcoholic beverage. Something about 
alcohol seems to have met a basic human need, 
for despite stringent laws regulating its use and 
severe penalties for violation of these laws, the 
use of alcohol has continued for century after cen- 
tury. Where alcohol in some form has not been 
regularly available, an equivalent of alcohol, i.e., 
drugs such as opium or hashish, has served a simi- 
lar purpose in such places as the Far East. 
Curiously, where narcotic drugs are readily ob- 
tainable, alcohol is not popular. It has been re- 
ported, however, that alcoholics occasionally will 
become narcotics users but narcotics addicts vir- 
tually never become alcoholics. It would appear 
that some need is better served by narcotics than 
by alcohol. 

In times past the punishment for the possession, 
sale, or the use of alcohol has included the death 
penalty, as in ancient India. Yet the problem 
continued, at least among those who remained 
alive to violate the laws. Religious taboos, as 
those of Islam, have been often violated by sub- 
terfuge, particularly among the upper socio-eco- 
nomic classes. The devout Moslem, for example, 
may take the proscription in the Koran, “Thou 
shall not drink one drop of wine” to mean that 
he may drink whisky or beer but not wine. Other 
Moslems scrupulously pour the first drop of wine 
on the ground in order that one drop may not 
be drunk. Still others have been known to drink 
wine from containers labeled “fruit juice” or 
other nonalcoholic designations. Thereby they 
avoid drinking wine, at least in the semantic 
sense. 

In some primitive societies alcohol in forms 
other than a mild, fermented beer was unknown 
for many centuries; however, when the members 
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of such groups came in contact with distilled 
liquors, their behavior was such as to make it 
appear that the newly-encountered firewater was 
what they had been seeking all their lives. In this 
connection it is interesting to observe that the 
Zuni and Hopi Indian tribes, after the introduction 
of alcohol proved to be disasterous for their 
highly cooperative social system, banned the use 
of alcohol but permitted other drugs like peyote. 
Such drugs could be controlled by religious ritual 
and their use channeled into existing social in- 
stitutions while alcohol, apparently, could not. 
The Effects of Alcohol 

In psychopharmacological terms alcohol is 
classed as an anesthetic. Some beverages which 
contain alcohol have nutritive value, i.e., beer and 
wine which contain certain minerals and vitamins. 
Distilled spirits such as whiskies and brandies, by 
contrast, do not contain these food substances. 
Beer usually contains from 1 to 6 per cent 
alcohol and wines from 10 to 15 per cent, although 
wines which are fortified by the addition of 
pure alcohol may exceed 20 per cent by volume. 
Whiskies and brandies are considerably higher in 
alcoholic content; however, the usual standard is 
“100 proof” or 50 per cent alcohol, the point at 
which American whiskies may be bonded when 
suitably aged under U. S. government supervision. 

The use of the term proof in connection with 
alcoholic content has an interesting history. Dis- 
tillers would wet gunpowder with their product 
and the point at which it would ignite occurred 
when the alcohol content was 50 per cent of the 
distillate. This was 100 per cent proof of the 
desired proportion. 

There are many kinds of alcohol; however, the 
commonest beverage form is ethyl alcohol. This 
alcohol has the property of being readily oxidized 
in the tissues; however, the rate of oxidation is 
a matter of time, not activity. Conventional food 
substances are absorbed or excreted as a function 
of bodily action but beverage alcohol does not 
follow this pattern. While the drinking of coffee 
is popularly supposed to have some “sobering” ef- 
fect, its only influence is to counteract partially 
the depressant action of the consumed alcohol. 
There are, of course, factors which affect the rate 
of absorption and hence the behavioral manifesta- 
tions associated with heavy drinking. Among 
these factors are the amount and the kinds of 
food in the stomach; oily foods or protein sub- 
stances such as milk taken before drinking will 
retard the absorption of alcohol. Bodily weight 
is also related to absorption of alcohol; the larger 
and heavier person has a greater volume of blood 
and tissue to absorb a given amount of alcohol. 
Then, too, the psychological state is a factor; 
the person who expects to become intoxicated 
seems to show clinical symptoms of drunkenness 
in more pronounced form than those who do not. 

It should be noted that the mere ingestion of 
alcohol alone does not necessarily produce symp- 
toms of intoxication even when the total amount 
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taken is fairly large. A 160-pound man, for ex- 
ample, could drink three-fourths of an ounce of 
100-proof whisky per hour for 24 hours without 
becoming intoxicated because the oxidation rate 
would be sufficient to prevent the accumulation 
of alcohol in the tissues. Less than one-half this 
amount, say a half-pint of whisky or 8 ounces, 
taken in a very short period of time would pro- 
duce in a man of similar weight an alcohol con- 
centration in the blood of 0.15 per cent. Behavior- 
ally he would show thickened speech, a slurring 
of familiar words, and some interference with 
motor coordination, such as knocking over his 
glass when reaching for it to take the next sip or 
lurching slightly when walking from the room. 
If he continues drinking and a blood concentration 
of .4 to .5 per cent alcohol is reached, he would 
pass out into a coma. 

The significance of alcohol as an anesthetic is 
grasped fully by observation of the comatose or 
“passed out” individual. The literal meaning of 
the popular phrase “feeling no pain” is recognized; 
for surgery could be performed without agony 
for the patient while in this state. Indeed, during 
the pioneer days of our nation, alcohol was used 
in exactly this way by the “sawbones” of that 
era. Slightly lesser concentrations of alcohol leave 
the person mobile but partially anesthetized; thus 
he may absorb brutal punishment in a fight or 
fall and break an arm with hardly a whimper. 
The following day, of course, he will pay the 
price of his indiscretion in the form of a full 
awareness of his bumps and bruises together with 
a possible hangover. But there will be no per- 
manent damage to any organ as a result of his 
spree, for ethyl alcohol and its oxidized products 
do not long remain in the body. However, if a 
person could manage to down a pint or so of 
liquor just before passing out with a blood con- 
centration of .4 or .5 per cent alcohol, the extra 
liquor would continue to be absorbed and at .6 
or .7 blood concentration of alcohol, he would 
die because neural regulation of heartbeat and of 
breathing would be interfered with. 

While ethyl alcohol is the beverage alcohol, 
other alcohols are occasionally imbibed, sometimes 
through accident, but usually because they are 
cheap and readily available. The skid row denizen 
for example may sometimes drink methyl (wood) 
alcohol as found in rubbing or massage mixtures. 
Methyl alcohol oxidizes into a toxin which can 
destroy nerve tissue; hence, one well-known after- 
effect is optic nerve damage with eventual blind- 
ness. Methyl alcohol may require a week or more 
to be dissipated from the body while ethyl alcohol 
disappears in 24 hours or less. 

A first step in the dissipation of ethyl alcchol 
is its conversion by a liver enzyme into acetal- 
dehyde. This is a poisonous substance but other 
body tissues rapidly convert acetaldehyde into 
harmless acetic acid which is readily excreted. 
Where liver damage is very extensive and severe, 


ethyl alcohol cannot be oxidized with the result 
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that it behaves much like methyl or wood alcohol 
and requires a long period of time to be eliminated. 

Taken in moderate amounts even over a period 
of many years alcohol does not appear to effect 
general health or to shorten life span. Years of 
heavy drinking, by contrast, damage various or- 
gans of the body apparently as a result of nutri- 
tional deficiencies. The heavy drinker commonly 
has an inadequate diet. He “drinks” his meals 
and gets calories from the alcohol but not essential 
minerals and vitamins. 

Psychological Factors 

Certain superstitions surround the use of al- 
cohol. A commonly held belief is that mixing dif- 
ferent kinds of alcoholic beverages makes one 
intoxicated more quickly or that certain types of 
drinks, such as martinis, are more likely to produce 
the effects of intoxication. Actually, when drinking 
a variety of beverages in succession such as 
scotch, gin, and bourbon, a larger total amount 
of alcohol is ingested, and a larger amount of 
alcohol is more likely to produce intoxication. The 
same is true of drinks like martinis which typically 
range from two and one-half to three and one-half 
ounces of gin with, if properly prepared, minuscule 
amounts of vermouth. Thus, compared to one or 
one and one-half ounces of scotch in the usual 
highball, the martini drinker is ingesting two or 
three times as much alcohol in a single drink. Two 
scotch highballs are far from equaling two martinis. 

Relatively little is known of the psychological 
effects of alcohol, for even the same individual 
at different times may manifest patterns of be- 
havior which seem contradictory. The depressed 
individual may typically have his drooping spirits 
lifted or the angry person may find his hostility 
evaporating under the influence of the cup that 
cheers. At another time, however, he may sink 
into a slough of despond in the former instance or, 
in the latter, engage in a physical assault on some 
bystander. While there is consistency in the man- 
ner which a given person responds to alcohol, there 
is sufficient variation in the responses that one 
can only conclude that much remains to be dis- 
covered with respect to the influence of alcohol 
upon personality. 

There is anthropological evidence that the 
drinker’s early history and the cultural milieu are 
significant factors in determining his response to 
alcohol. The Lepcha, a Himalayan hill tribe, live 
a near-Utopian existence in which no one has 
significantly more worldly goods than another, no 
one is particularly rich or particularly poor. It is 
the custom of members of this tribe occasionally to 
drink large amounts of chi, a millet beer, to the 
point of extreme intoxication; however, there is no 
violent behavior and the rule of the orgy is one 
of joviality and good humor. Some anthropolo- 
gists believe that the Lepcha’s benign existence 
with its minimal opportunities for serious frustra- 
tions accounts for their nonproblem handling of al- 
cohol. However, it should be noted that Jews 
consume rather large amounts of alcohol but al- 
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cholism or even problem drinking among the 
Jews is quite rare. In their case the ritual of 
drinking only at meal times and upon other 
ceremonial occasions is believed to be a signifi- 
cant factor in their wise handling of alcoholic 
beverages. Drunkenness is regarded by the Jews 
as a shameful, deplorable condition. Thus, some- 
how, the purpose of drinking is probably in- 
extricably woven in the behavior of the person 
who consumes liquor. The Jew who seeks relaxa- 
tion and an observance of social ritual from his 
drinking and the American Indian who seeks ir- 
responsible violence followed by oblivion are 
poles apart. As distinguished from both Jews and 
Indians, the drunken Irishman returning home 
from the fair is reported to be a source of envy 
to his neighbors who have not had the oppor- 
tunity or, possibly, the means to achieve a similar 
state of spiritual buoyancy. 

Beyond question, Editor McCarthy has suc- 
ceeded admirably in presenting facts, facets, and 
fancies concerning drinking and intoxication. The 
book is a symposium and, like most symposia, 
has great variation in style, ranging from pedantic 
to popular presentations. By the same _ token, 
there is bound to be repetition at some: points, 
A number of the chapter authors, for example, 
remind the reader that alcohol is an anesthetic, 
that body weight, the amount and kind of food 
in the stomach, etc. are factors which influence 
intoxication. Personally, your reviewer did not 
find these periodic repetitions unwelcome. Drink- 
ing and Intoxication is designed to be read chap- 
ter by individual chapter, certainly not at a 
single sitting; thus an occasional restatement serves 
a useful purpose when the book has been laid 
aside for a time. All things considered, the book 
is handy, helpful, and solid. 


And now for a pick-choose-and-nibble assort- 
ment of books on the current scene. Graham 
Blaine, Jr. and Charles C. McArthur with 12 
contributing authors have prepared Emotional 
Problems of the Student (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1961), and the book is right good 
reading. It concerns the college student (not high 
school or other students despite its title) and 
it is focused on the role of a university health 
service and its staff in handling student prob- 
lems. But within that range of coverage the book 
is both accurate, nontechnical, and interesting. A 
college administrator who wonders what a stu- 
dent counseling program could do for his institu- 
tion will find much in the book to convince him 
of the value of such services. Thus the role of the 
college psychiatrist and psychologist are discussed 
together with the usefulness of faculty counseling 
and referral. Specific problem areas which are 
sources of concern in any academic community, 
such as student apathy or poor study habits, are 
presented and so are problems which have at 
times horrified campuses, i.e. suicide, attempted 
murder, homosexuality and the like. Special prob- 
lems of graduate and medical students are con- 
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sidered along with a discussion of the general nat- 
ure and concept of therapy. Blaine and McArthur’s 
book is likely to be most useful for graduate stu- 
dents in counseling, university administrators, and 
counselors who are newcomers in a large university 
counseling and health service program. 

Huge sums from a variety of sources have re- 
cently been spent on behavior research but it 
seems likely that far larger sums will be similarly 
expended in the future. Any counselor with a yen 
to bone up his research methodology and be pre- 
pared for the fiscal flood will find professional 
profit and personal pleasure in Murray Sidman’s 
Tactics of Scientific Research (New York: Basic 
Books, 1960). Counselors deal with individuals and 
so does author Sidman in his Tactics. At least, he 
is concerned with the single organism for re- 
search purposes and clearly has that much in 
common with counselors who are concerned with 
the single case. Sidman’s approach is nonstatistical 
and rather pure Skinnerian in conception and 
execution. Also, it is quite likely to be a subject 
of controversy among the large-number-of-cases 
researchers. Be that as it may, the giant research 
strides currently seem to be following the road 
mapped by Sidman. His approach is to present 
with unusual clarity of exposition how an experi- 
ment is planned and how to evaluate the data 
obtained from it. Sidman does not offer a cook- 
book, of course, since he is far too sophisticated 
a researcher to offer a rigid set of procedures. 
But he does present a modus operandi of what 
you do and why when carrying out behavioral 
research. Anyone engaged in research or planning 
research will find the book stimulating and directly 
helpful. 

Leo Goldman has a new book on Using Tests 
in Counseling (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961) that is something of a model for 
books of its kind. More accurately, it is apparently 
modeled after a book that this reviewer has long 
regarded as a model— Super’s Appraising Voca- 
tional Fitness by Means of Psychological Tests 
(New York: Harper, 1949). That is, like Super, 
Goldman has organized in scholarly fashion an 
astonishing mass of research data which bears on 
the use of tests. The end result is a clear distillate 
of testing in relation to counseling. It’s all there, 
from the purpose of testing to reporting the 
tests with test selection, scoring, interpreting, and 
so on placed in between and in logical sequence. 
All counselors understand tests and their use, of 
course; hence a detailed statement of what Gold- 
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man covers would not be new to them. But your 
column editor will wager that the research evi- 
dence which supports the tests-and-counseling 
practices presented by Goldman will have much 
that is new for any counselor. Equally educative 
is the author’s habit of pointing out areas where 
little or no research evidence is available. 

A few Bikini or brief, brief comments by way 
of inviting attention to books you may have 
missed will serve as a complimentary close. Wen- 
dell Johnson’s Stuttering and What You Can Do 
About It (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1961) is intended for parents and it is aimed 
at allaying their fears with regard to stuttering 
among their children. If you contemplate research 
with the MMPI or if you use the test frequently, 
Hathaway and Monachesi’s An Atlas of Juvenile 
MMPI Profiles (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1961) has MMPI data plus case his- 
tories on more than a thousand adolescents, a 
veritable goldmine for MMPI tester or researcher. 
Should you be of theoretical bent, you can have 
your cortex stirred by a painstaking organization 
of motivation in a Hullian framework as presented 
by Judson Brown in Motivation of Behavior (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961). Warning: it is techni- 
cal and tough sledding but worth the effort. Of 
more interest to counselors is William U. Snyder’s 
The Psychotherapy Relationship (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1961). It reports a four-year research pro- 
ject on ; -ychotherapeutic relationships, reviews 
the professional literature in this area, and offers 
a number of case histories. 

Finally, a diminutive but provocative little book 
edited by Franklin J. Shaw is of professional in- 
terest. This is Behavioristic Approaches to Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy (University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Studies, 1961). It con- 
tains a trim collection of papers by Joel Green- 
spoon, Sidney M. Jourad, Carl N. Sipprelle, Fred 
H. Wright, and Editor Shaw. The papers are 
quite varied in orientation, particularly when the 
single theme of behaviorism is supposed to per- 
meate each. The theme doesn’t always come 
through but, nevertheless, nuggets of wisdom shine 
on every page. The book (really booklet) is only 
51 pages long and it costs but a dollar. The papers 
were originally read at a symposium presented 
to the Southeastern Psychological Association. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 
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Job Incentive Preferences of Emotionally Disturbed 
Patients. Michael Gladis, Henry Minton, VA 
Hospital, Leech Farm Road, Pittsburgh. 11-14- 
60. 

Maze Scores and Job Performance in Psychiatric 
Patients. Wayne P. Anderson, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Perry Point, Maryland. Joseph Kunce, 
John Baxter, VA Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, 
St. Lousi. 12-8-60. 

Influence of Dogmatism on the Training of Coun- 
selors. C. Gratton Kemp, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 4-8-61. 

Vocational Development and Reference Groups. 
Robert G. Hadley, William V. Levy, Veterans 
Administration Center, Los Angeles, California. 
4-10-61. 


Passivity, Drive, and The Ministry. Glenn EF, 
Whitlock, The United Presbyterian Church if 
the U.S.A., 1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, 
5-19-61. 

Counseling and Existentialism. Edward A. Dreys 
fus, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 5-29-61. | 


Some Legal Considerations for Counseling an 
Clinical Psychologists. Lyle D. Schmidt, Unie 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 5-31-61. 


Literature on Measurement of Self Concept. Gil 
bert Nass, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 6-305 
61. E 

A Note on Expectancy Ratios, Base Rates and 
the SVIB. Frederick G. Brown, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 7-2-61. q 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics; (1) a purpose in writ 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (8) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pui- 
pose, through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications. 


The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
contributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
tor. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 1838 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
be given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
copies of manuscript should be provided. 


The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication, 


Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
obtained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 


“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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